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Many  of  them  written  in  prison,  these 
letters,  addressed  over  a  period  of  some 
twerlty-five  years  to  his  younger  sister, 
reveal  aspects  of  the  private  character 
of  the  public  figure  that  could  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  no  other  way.  The  political 
events  along  India’s  road  to  indepen¬ 
dence  with  which  Pandit  Nehru  is  in¬ 
separably  identified  are  largely  matters 
of  history  and  public  record. 

During  this  time,  as  this  book  so  strik¬ 
ingly  shows,  the  family  ties  of  deep  affec¬ 
tion  and  mutual  concern  that  bound 
the  Nehrus  were  as  important  a  sustain¬ 
ing  force  as  belief  in  political  principle, 
in  spite  of  the  rarity  and  brevity  of  the 
reunions  that  prison  sentences  allowed. 
These  ties  were  not  maintained  merely 
by  expressions  of  sentiment.  Nehru’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  life  emerges  as  an  essentially 
practical  one,  both  when  describing 
how  he  sets  about  making  the  best  use  of 
his  time  in  prison,  and  in  the  thoughtful 
advice  he  offers  his  sister  at  (for 
example)  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

Mrs  Hutheesing’s  introduction  pro¬ 
vides  an  attractive  memoir  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  which  she  grew  up  and  des¬ 
cribes  the  historical  background  to  the 
events  involving  her  brother  and  her¬ 
self.  Personal  and  historical  references 
in  the  text  are  explained  by  notes  to  the 
individual  letters. 
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Introduction 


I  knew  that  I  had  a  brother  in  faraway  England  but  I  was  not 
consciously  aware  of  him  until  1912  when  he  finally  returned 
home  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Cambridge  and  being  called 
to  the  Bar.  He  had  come  to  India  on  a  vacation  in  1908  but  I 
was  hardly  a  year  old  then. 

Days  before  he  came  the  entire  household  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  making  preparations  to  welcome  him  back.  I  was 
left  to  my  own  resources  and  even  my  governess  neglected  to 
enforce  the  daily  routine  of  lessons,  exercise  and  play.  I  could 
not  understand  why  so  much  commotion  was  necessary  but 
gradually  I  succumbed  to  the  undercurrent  of  excitement  and 
began  to  wonder  what  the  big  brother  would  be  like,  who  until 
then  had  been  a  stranger. 

Our  first  meeting  was  in  Mussorie,  a  hill  station  in  northern 
India.  Father  and  other  members  of  the  family,  all  except 
Mother,  had  gone  down  to  a  town  called  Raj  pur  to  meet 
Jawahar.  Though  Mussorie  was  a  very  popular  summer  resort 
with  both  Europeans  and  Indians,  it  was  not  as  easily  accessible 
as  it  is  now.  There  was  no  motor  road  and  one  either  had  to 
ride  up  from  Raj  pur  or  be  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  called 
a  ‘dandle’.  The  family  cavalcade  had  gone  riding  down  to 
Rajpur.  I  was  considered  too  young  to  accompany  them  so  I 
rode  up  to  the  town  library  and  waited  there  on  my  beautiful 
white  pony,  while  Mother,  who  was  unwell,  waited  impatiently 
at  home. 

The  first  few  months  of  my  acquaintanceship  with  Jawahar 
were  somewhat  puzzling  to  me.  At  times  he  was  gentle  and  very 
playful.  At  other  times  he  teased  me,  handled  me  roughly  to 
‘toughen  me  up’,  played  pranks  on  me  and  sometimes  scared  me 
badly.  If  I  gave  way  to  tears  there  was  the  devil  to  pay.  If  I 
did  not,  he  concluded  that  I  had  guts  and  immediately  showered 
me  with  some  of  the  lovely  gifts  he  had  brought  back  from 
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England  and  kept  stored  away  to  be  brought  out  on  just  such 
an  occasion.  I  lived  alternately  in  dread  of  some  new  joke  that 
he  might  wish  to  play  on  me  and  a  longing  to  have  him  around 
to  take  notice  of  me,  teach  me  how  to  handle  my  pony  or  show 
me  a  new  game.  Little  by  little  my  fear  of  this  unpredictable 
brother  lessened  and  my  affection  deepened. 

The  difference  in  our  ages  was  considerable  and  did  not 
allow  an  ordinary  brother- sister  relationship.  Jawahar  always 
treated  me  more  like  a  daughter  and  his  wife  did  likewise.  I 
began  to  look  up  to  him,  admire  and  respect  him,  and  there  was 
a  bond  between  us  that  grew  with  the  years.  Until  the  civil 
disobedience  movement  started  and  before  Father  and  Jawahar 
joined  it,  life  had  run  smoothly  for  all  of  us.  For  me  especially 
it  had  been  one  of  strict  routine,  with  which  nothing  and 
nobody  was  allowed  to  interfere.  I  saw  very  little  of" my  elders 
except  for  brief  moments  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  or 
on  Sundays  for  lunch.  With  the  advent  of  politics  in  our  home, 
my  English  governess  decided  to  get  married.  Father  gave  her 
away  in  church  and  had  a  reception  afterwards.  Miss  Hooper  or 
‘Toopie’,  as  we  called  her  (because  when  I  was  little  I  could 
not  say  ‘Hooper’  but  just  ‘Tooper’,  which  became  Toopie,  and 
the  nickname  stuck  to  her),  had  been  with  us  nearly  sixteen 
years  and  was  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family.  All  of  us, 
including  the  servants,  were  sad  to  part  with  her  but  fortunately 
the  Englishman  she  married  lived  and  worked  in  Allahabad, 
our  home  town,  so  we  were  able  to  see  her  as  often  as  we  liked. 
After  Toopie  left  everyone  seemed  far  too  immersed  in  politics 
to  bother  much  about  me.  So  suddenly  life  changed  for  me  also. 
I  had  tutors  for  my  lessons  but  on  the  whole  I  had  much  more 
freedom  to  do  as  I  pleased.  Drastic  changes  took  place.  Father, 
a  self-made  man,  had  become  a  very  successful  lawyer.  He  had 
earned  fabulous  sums,  lived  lavishly  and  sometimes  extrava¬ 
gantly,  but  had  never  shown  any  desire  to  hoard  his  wealth. 
When  asked  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  join  the  National  move- 
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merit,  Father  had  to  give  up  his  practice.  This  necessitated  the 
immediate  curtailing  of  all  luxuries.  We  had  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  a  new  mode  of  living,  one  of  simplicity  and  thrift.  It  was  not 
easy  for  our  parents  at  such  a  late  stage  in  their  lives  to  bring 
about  these  changes,  but  they  did  so  without  any  sign  of  dis¬ 
tress  or  reluctance. 

Educated  at  home  by  tutors,  then  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
Jawahar  was,  when  he  returned  to  India,  somewhat  of  a  ‘fop’, 
as  he  himself  admits.  Like  a  great  many  others  who  belonged 
to  the  educated  classes,  ‘Bhai’  (brother)  as  I  call  him,  grew  up 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  misery  and  poverty  that  was  the 
lot  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  India.  He  lived  a  comfort¬ 
able,  luxurious  life,  neither  squandering  money  nor  having  any 
desire  to  accumulate  more.  On  his  return  he  started  practising 
but  was  never  ‘wedded’  to  the  law  as  Father  was. 

Meeting  Gandhiji  changed  Bhai’s  outlook  on  life,  both 
politically  and  socially.  After  many  domestic  storms  with  his 
father,  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  rushing  headlong  into 
the  political  arena,  Bhai  joined  Gandhiji.  A  little  later  Father 
did  likewise.  Bhai  shed  his  immaculate  suits  to  don  rough 
hand-spun  and  hand-woven  cloth  called  ‘khadi’.  From  a  foppish 
young  man  with  no  particular  ambition  in  life  but  who  had 
become  interested  in  theosophy  and  in  the  mild  politics  of  the 
Home  Rule  League,  Bhai  changed  overnight  and  worked  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  with  almost  fanatical  zeal.  Not  having  any 
regular  lessons  or  other  routine  work,  I  often  accompanied 
him,  and  sometimes  his  wife  also,  to  nearby  villages  and  heard 
them  explain  the  message  of  non-violence  to  the  masses.  Young 
though  I  was,  I  could  sense  the  change  in  my  brother  and  his 
absorption  in  politics  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  Slowly  he 
grasped  the  psychology  of  the  masses  and  began  to  feel  a 
thrill  at  being  able  to  influence  vast  crowds.  When  he  saw  and 
heard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  peasants  it  seemed  at  first  un¬ 
believable  to  him,  for  he  had  led  a  sheltered  existence  where 
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sorrow  and  suffering  seldom  came  to  the  forefront.  As  he 
began  to  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  problems  of  the  people  he 
became  all  the  more  determined  to  make  their  cause  his  own. 

Once  we  became  enveloped  in  politics  a  normal  home  life 
was  out  of  the  question,  not  only  for  Bhai  but  for  all  of  us.  As 
time  passed  he  rapidly  became  popular  with  the  masses.  Unlike 
many  others  Bhai  had  the  great  advantage  that  he  did  not  have  to 
work  his  way  from  the  bottom  upwards.  As  Gandhiji’s  chosen 
and  favourite  disciple  he  began  his  political  career  at  the  top. 
Apart  from  this  fact,  in  India,  unlike  most  other  countries,  the 
poor  still  cling  to  ancient  customs  and  tradition  with  a  spirit  of 
resignation  instilled  into  them  over  the  centuries.  So  they  do 
not  grudge  the  rich  their  wealth  or  power.  Though  life  is 
rapidly  changing,  a  great  majority  still  feel  this  way.  But  when  a 
rich  man  gives  away  his  wealth  as  Father  did,  and  his  only  son 
prefers  to  live  a  simple  life,  they  win  the  unstinted  admiration 
and  affection  of  the  people.  Bhai,  therefore,  from  his  very  induc¬ 
tion  into  politics  became  a  recognized  leader.  Yet  his  ever- 
increasing  popularity  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  or  turn  his 
head.  He  remained  gentle,  humble  and  perhaps  a  little  unsure 
of  himself. 

In  1926  Bhai  took  his  wife,  Kamala,  to  Switzerland  for  treat¬ 
ment.  A  few  months  later  I  followed  in  order  to  be  with 
Kamala  and  help  Bhai  look  after  her,  as  well  as  to  manage  our 
small  flat  in  Geneva.  As  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
abroad  before.  Father  thought  I  should  avail  myself  of  this 
chance  and  try  to  do  some  studying  as  well,  which  I  did.  Living 
in  Geneva  with  Kamala,  Bhai  and  their  daughter  Indira,  who 
was  then  about  seven  years  old,  we  were  thrown  together  much 
more  than  at  home  and  got  to  know  each  other  better. 

After  some  months  when  Kamala  was  much  better  and  could 
be  left  alone,  I  travelled  with  my  brother  to  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  acting  as  his  secretary,  attending  conferences  like 
the  League  Against  Imperialism,  which  was  held  in  Brussels 
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and  was  quite  an  education  for  a  beginner  in  politics  like  me, 
meeting  famous  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  even 
having  fun  with  young  people  of  my  own  age,  taking  part  in 
winter  sports  and  mountaineering.  Bhai  was  a  hard  taskmaster 
and  did  not  spare  me,  for  he  believed  that  hard  work  never 
harmed  anyone.  I  enjoyed  working  as  his  secretary,  though  it 
was  not  always  fun,  and  looking  back  I  think  it  was  perhaps  the 
happiest  and  most  carefree  period  of  my  life. 

We  returned  to  India  and  soon  got  entangled  in  politics 
again.  Having  trained  as  a  Montessori  teacher  whilst  in  Europe, 
I  took  a  job  in  the  first  Montessori  school  that  was  opened  in 
Allahabad,  but  after  a  year  and  a  half  I  found  I  could  not  keep 
away  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  National  movement.  All 
too  soon  I  found  myself  spending  occasional  periods  behind 
prison  bars.  Once  again,  year  after  year,  separations  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  family  ties  held  fast,  perhaps  closer  than 
before. 

In  June  1930  Father  was  arrested  again,  in  spite  of  his  bad 
health.  All  his  life  he  had  been  extremely  fit  and  vigorous  and 
I  had  never  known  him  to  have  a  day’s  illness.  But  repeated 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  at  his  time  of  life  worked  havoc 
even  on  his  iron  constitution.  Though  treated  as  an  ‘A5  class 
prisoner  he,  like  others,  had  to  eat  prison  food  and  adhere  to 
all  the  rules,  such  as  not  corresponding  more  than  once  a  fort¬ 
night  and  not  having  interviews  for  the  same  period.  He  had  no 
special  amenities  and  no  privileges.  By  September  his  health 
was  deteriorating  rapidly  and  ten  weeks  after  his  arrest  he  was 
released,  on  8th  September  1930.  Bhai  was  in  another  prison, 
Kamala  immersed  in  politics  ruining  her  health  and  my  sister 
was  married  and  in  her  own  home.  Only  Mother  and  I  re¬ 
mained  to  look  after  Father.  Knowing  how  ill  he  was  and 
wanting  to  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible,  I  tried  not  to  be 
too  active  in  politics.  I  tried  my  best  but  in  spite  of  it  got 
arrested.  Fortunately,  that  time  I  was  released  after  twelve  hours. 


On  26th  January  1931,  Bhai  and  Ranjit,  my  brother-in-law, 
were  suddenly  released  from  Naini  Prison,  near  Allahabad,  as 
Father’s  condition  had  taken  a  change  for  the  worse.  Within  a 
few  days  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  were  released  and  one  and  all  hastened  to  Father’s 
bedside.  On  6th  February  Father  died. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a  political  stalemate  Gandhiji  was 
asked  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Irwin.  A  few 
days  later  he  sent  for  Bhai,  who  was  loth  to  leave  Mother  so 
soon  after  father’s  death  but  had  no  alternative.  A  letter  written 
to  me  from  Delhi  showed  not  only  Bhai’s  great  sorrow  at  losing 
Father  but  his  unhappiness  at  having  to  be  away  from  the 
family  at  that  time. 

After  Father’s  death  I  threw  myself  into  the  movement  reck¬ 
lessly.  Something  vital  had  gone,  and  for  the  time  being  noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  matter.  I  felt  alone  and  helpless  and  very  bitter 
that  Father  should  have  died.  In  December  1931,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Youth  League,  I  was  arrested  for  belonging  to  an  un¬ 
lawful  assembly,  together  with  my  sister  and  about  seventy 
other  Congress  women  workers.  After  two  weeks  as  under¬ 
trials,  lodged  in  a  prison  with  all  sorts  of  peculiar  women,  we 
were  tried  by  a  magistrate  who  seemed  more  frightened  than 
we  were,  and  sentenced  us  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment, 
from  six  months  to  two  years.  My  sister  and  I  got  one  year’s 
rigorous  imprisonment,  and  a  few  days  later  all  of  us  were 
transferred  to  the  Lucknow  Central  Prison,  where  the  women’s 
section  was  for  juvenile  offenders  only.  But  as  no  prison  was 
equipped  to  lodge  political  prisoners  this  one,  being  the  largest 
in  our  province,  was  chosen  for  us.  Now  and  again  we  got 
short  notes  or  letters  from  Bhai  which  had  been  enclosed  in 
his  fortnightly  letters  to  Kamala,  sometimes  full  of  concern, 
especially  when  I  had  been  rather  ill  with  malaria,  sometimes 
reminiscing  about  bygone  days,  but  always  full  of  good  cheer, 
affection  and  optimism.  His  letters  were  a  source  of  great  com- 
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fort  during  the  long  weary  months  we  spent  in  prison,  when 
sight  of  loved  ones  was  denied  and  communication  was  pos¬ 
sible  only  at  rare  intervals. 

After  our  release  we  returned  to  Allahabad  and  later  went 
to  Mussorie  where  my  sister  had  rented  a  house  for  herself 
and  her  children.  Mother  reluctantly  came  with  us.  She  hated 
being  in  a  hill  station  when  Bhai  was  in  prison  and  Kamala 
working  herself  to  death  in  the  heat  of  the  plains.  But  as 
Mother  was  very  frail  and  aged  we  insisted  on  taking  her  with 
us.  Mussorie  was  supposed  to  be  the  gayest  hill  station  in 
northern  India.  I  must  have  written  to  Bhai  a  description  of 
the  people  we  came  across  and  the  life  in  Mussorie.  Maharajas 
threw  fabulous  parties,  night  clubs  flourished,  and  few  if  any 
gave  a  thought  to  what  was  happening  in  the  country  or  how 
many  of  our  people  were  languishing  in  gaols.  Since  we  were 
just  out  of  prison  and  hence  suspected  ‘rebels’  or  ‘agitators’ 
against  the  British,  the  Maharajas — as  did  many  Indians  whom 
we  knew  personally  and  who  had  been  Father’s  clients  or 
friends — kept  us  at  arm’s  length.  So  we  were  mere  spectators 
of  the  life  and  doings  of  others.  My  letter  brought  a  letter 
from  Bhai,  in  which  he  traced  the  great  difference  between  the 
life  he  led  only  a  few  miles  away  in  Dehra  Dun  prison  and  the 
gay,  aimless  one  in  Mussorie. 

Towards  the  middle  of  1933  I  informed  Bhai  that  I  wanted  to 
marry  Raja,  my  husband,  whom  I  had  met  in  Bombay  but  whom 
neither  Bhai  nor  any  member  of  the  family  except  my  sister 
knew.  I  had  met  him  after  our  release  when  I  accompanied  my 
sister  to  Bombay  where  her  children  were  in  boarding  school. 
Unlike  the  average  Indian  father  or  brother,  Bhai  did  not  lose 
his  temper  or  refuse  his  consent.  It  was  only  when  I  told  him 
I  knew  nothing  about  Raja,  not  even  his  proper  name  (Raja  was 
a  pet  name),  nor  who  his  people  were,  nor  what  their  financial 
status  was,  nor  what  Raja  earned,  that  Bhai  got  exasperated.  He 
said  it  was  fantastic  my  asking  his  permission  to  marry  a  man 
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about  whom  I  knew  nothing.  He  wanted  to  know  all  about 
Raja  and  his  family  and  wanted  him  to  meet  Mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Raja  came  to  Lucknow  where  Mother  was  ill 
in  hospital.  She  liked  him  at  first  sight,  and  much  to  my 
annoyance  said  she  thought  he  was  too  gentle  and  good  for  me! 
Other  members  of  the  family,  apart  from  Bhai,  Kamala  and 
numerous  cousins,  all  approved.  But  Mother  and  Kamala  were 
the  two  who  became  very  fond  of  Raja.  Had  Father  been  alive 
he  could  not  have  done  more  for  me,  under  the  circumstances, 
than  Kamala  and  Bhai  did  over  my  wedding.  Mother  was  still 
very  ill  and  had  been  for  months.  Having  taken  an  immediate 
liking  to  Raja  she  insisted  that  the  marriage  take  place  soon,  in 
case  something  happened  to  her.  So  on  20th  October  1933  we 
got  married  by  registration  in  the  home  I  had  been  brought  up 
in.  Compared  with  the  usual  Indian  wedding  it  was  a  very 
quiet  affair. 

Though  extremely  busy,  Bhai  made  it  a  point  to  write  to 
me  as  often  as  possible  after  my  wedding,  as  also  did  Kamala. 
They  felt  I  would  be  somewhat  lonely  in  my  new  environment 
and  hence  would  need  their  moral  support,  for  which  I  was 
indeed  grateful.  Bhai’s  letters,  though  restrained,  gave  me  a 
feeling  that  he  was  always  within  reach  if  I  needed  him,  and 
Kamala’s  affection  for  Raja  and  me  was  both  touching  and  a 
source  of  great  strength  to  me.  Often  Kamala  would  write 
bullying  Raja  and  telling  him,  half  jokingly,  half  in  earnest,  that 
if  he  ‘did  not  treat  me  well  it  would  go  badly  with  him’. 

It  was  Bhai  who  persuaded  Raja  to  give  up  practising  law 
and  enter  politics  in  1937,  as  no  ‘self-respecting  Indian  should 
concentrate  on  earning  a  livelihood  when  a  struggle  for  freedom 
was  being  fought’.  I  was  against  the  idea,  as  I  had  had  my  fill 
of  prisons  and  a  life  of  uncertainty  since  1920.  But  Raja  would 
not  listen  to  me,  was  won  over  by  my  brother  and  gave  up  his 
practice,  throwing  himself  wholeheartedly  into  politics.  His¬ 
tory  repeated  itself.  When  I  seemed  unhappy  about  it  Bhai 
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wrote  again  and  again  about  what  he  called  ‘the  strength  of 
life’,  explaining  that  it  was  right  of  Raja  to  give  up  a  comfort¬ 
able  existence,  and  accept  a  ‘challenge’  and  court  imprison¬ 
ment.  Bhai  abhorred  a  static  life,  and  regarding  him  as  his 
mentor  Raja  took  the  same  road  towards  a  future  of  hardship 
and  uncertainty. 

In  1942,  on  9th  August,  both  Bhai  and  Raja  were  arrested 
in  our  flat  and  taken  to  an  unknown  destination.  Months  later 
I  discovered  that  Raja  was  in  Poona,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Bombay,  and  that  Bhai  had  been  taken  to  Ahmed- 
nagar  Fort  with  other  leaders,  which  was  some  distance  beyond 
Poona.  They  were  kept  there  for  three  long  years. 

For  my  brother,  life  has  been  far  more  adventurous  than  for 
most,  though  others  may  not  look  upon  long  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment  as  particularly  pleasant  adventures.  The  great  thing 
about  Bhai  is  that  he  has  faced  every  phase  of  life  with  an 
absorbed  interest,  feeling  that  knowledge  is  limitless  and  that 
there  is,  therefore,  a  great  deal  more  to  learn.  He  admits  he 
has  a  continuous  feeling  of  ‘growing  up’  and  this,  along  with 
his  youthful  exuberance  and  zest  for  living,  has  made  life 
worth  while. 

Once  when  I  accompanied  my  brother  to  Ceylon  in  1939,  an 
English  journalist,  Peter  Batten  wrote  of  him: 

‘Pale  faced,  with  deep  black  shadows  under  his  eyes  that  tell 
of  much  burning  of  the  midnight  oil  and  much  introspection 
too,  Nehru’s  face  is  that  of  a  tired  man  who  is  being  driven 
by  an  internal  force  which,  unless  he  is  very  careful  will  destroy 
him  by  its  very  intensity.  ...  He  lit  one  cigarette  after  another, 
one  very  small  hand  (they  are  extremely  small  for  a  man,  the 
hands  of  an  artist,  I  should  say)  shielding  the  flame  of  the 
match  from  the  sea  breeze.  I  had  been  particularly  struck  by 
the  piercing  quality  of  his  eyes,  but  with  the  light  against  me  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  their  colour.  “Dark  brown  according  to  my 
passport,”  the  Pandit  said.  “I  should  have  called  them  hazel,” 
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I  ventured.  He  smiled  broadly.  “You  see  I  wrote  my  own 
description  for  my  passport,”  he  told  me  gleefully,  “and  dark 
brown  always  struck  me  as  such  a  nice  colour.”  Accompanying 
him  was  his  younger  sister,  Krishna.  As  I  came  down  the  stair¬ 
case  with  the  Pandit  she  stood  at  the  foot.  One  hand  of  his 
went  round  her  shoulder  in  a  warm  embrace.  It  was  easy  to 
see  the  bond  that  existed  between  them  by  the  smile  that  lit  up 
her  face  as  she  looked  at  him.  The  time  may  come  when  Pandit 
Nehru  may  have  to  lead  a  revolution.  But  this  I  prophesy  .  .  . 
here  is  a  man  of  whom  martyrs  not  heroes  are  made.  It  is 
without  blasphemy  that  I  suggest  that  he  too  would  accept 
crucifixion  for  his  people  and  never  once  revile  the  hands  that 
nailed  him  to  the  cross.’ 

What  Jawahar  has  wanted  for  himself  is  perhaps  summed  up 
in  what  he  wrote  some  time  ago  in  proposing  an  epitaph  for 
himself. 

Tf  my  people  choose  to  think  of  me  then,  I  should  like  them 
to  say:  “This  was  a  man  who  with  all  his  mind  and  heart 
loved  India  and  the  Indian  people.  And  they  in  turn  were 
indulgent  to  him  and  gave  him  of  their  love  most  abundantly 
and  extravagantly.”  ’ 


Krishna  Nehru  Hutheesing 


Letter  i 


Part  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kamala  Nehru 

Naim, 

Oct .  ipjo. 

This  is  for  Betty. 

I  understand  that  you  are  gathering  caskets  and  addresses. 
What  exploit  are  they  meant  to  celebrate  ?  Surely  a  few  hours 
in  Malacca  jail  do  not  deserve  an  epic.  Anyway  don’t  get  a 
swelled  head — or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  a  swelled  head 
than  no  head  at  all! 

It  has  recently  occurred  to  me  that  the  British  Govt.,  by 
issuing  an  order  under  Sec.  144  on  me  and  by  subsequently 
arresting  me  on  the  19th  Oct.  made  me  forget  a  most  important 
event,  or  rather  anniversary  on  that  day,  and  the  beautiful  and 
artistic  gift  that  I  should  have  made  to  my  dearly  beloved 
sister,  did  not  materialize.  This  lapse  on  my  own  part  was  most 
unfortunate.  But  I  hasten  to  correct  it.  Therefore  take  yourself 
to  a  book  shop  and  choose  some  volumes  containing  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ancients,  and  the  faith  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
scepticism  of  the  present,  and  glimpses  of  the  glory  that  is  to 
be,  and  take  them  and  pay  for  them  and  consider  them  the 
belated  but  loving  gift  of  a  somewhat  absent  minded  brother 
who  thinks  often  of  his  little  sister.  And  read  these  chosen 
volumes  and  out  of  them  construct  a  magic  city  full  of  dream 
castles  and  flowering  gardens  and  running  brooks  where  beauty 
and  happiness  dwell  and  the  ills  that  this  sorry  world  of  ours 
suffers  from  can  gain  no  admittance.  And  life  will  then  become 
one  long  and  happy  endeavour,  a  ceaseless  adventure,  to  build 
this  city  of  magic  and  to  drive  away  all  the  ugliness  and  misery 
around  us. 

If  you  find  any  books  likely  to  interest  me,  send  them  along 
to  me.  And  if  father  has  finished  with  Garibaldi  (the  first  volume 
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about  the  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic)  send  it  to  Indu.  If 
father  has  not  read  it  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  get  another  copy. 
Send  the  first  copy  to  Indu.  I  should  like  her  to  read  it  soon  as 
I  want  to  write  to  her  on  the  subject.  Send  me  your  Book  Co’s 
catalogue. 

Au  revoir,  raton,  and  look  after  Papa  and  yourself  and  come 
back  fatter  and  wiser  than  you  went. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Father  was  ailing  and  had  gone  to  Mussorie,  a  hill  station. 
Mother  and  I  had  accompanied  him.  Towards  the  end  of  our  stay, 
Jawahar  and  his  wife  Kamala  came  up  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
Father.  They  returned  home  a  day  before  the  rest  of  us  and,  when 
we  arrived  by  train  on  the  1 9th  October,  they  met  us  at  the  station. 
On  the  way  home  the  car  was  stopped  in  sight  of  our  house.  Jawahar 
was  arrested  by  the  police  and  taken  away  to  Naini  Prison,  which 
was  about  ten  miles  out  of  Allahabad.  Some  days  later  he  was  tried 
in  prison  and  sentenced  to  18  months’  rigorous  imprisonment.  It  was 
his  fifth  term  in  gaol. 

This  letter  refers  to  my  first  arrest,  when  I  was  released  after 
twelve  hours. 

The  1 9th  October,  referred  to  as  my  birthday,  was  by  the  Indian 
calendar,  which  varies  each  year.  Usually  we  celebrated  birthdays 
according  to  the  English  calendar. 

‘Indu’ — the  abbreviated  or  pet  name  of  Indira,  Jawahar’s  daughter. 
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Letter  ^A(V.  2 


I  Daryagunj. 

Delhi.  21.2.3 1. 

Betty  darling, 

I  seem  to  be  hung  up  here  indefinitely  and  I  do  not  know 
when  I  shall  return.  This  is  rather  disconcerting  as  there  are 
so  many  things  which  I  want  to  do  in  Allahabad.  I  had  hoped 
to  get  a  clear  week  there  to  settle  in  consultation  with  the 
family  our  domestic  affairs.  So  far  the  whole  burden  had  fallen 
on  father  and  all  of  us  were  relieved  by  his  loving  care  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  host  of  difficulties.  His  amazing  love  for  his  children 
enveloped  us  and  protected  us  and  we  lived  our  lives  freed  in  a 
large  measure  from  the  care  and  anxiety  which  most  people 
have  to  face.  The  very  thought  of  him  was  a  comfort  and  he 
was  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  refuge  whenever  the  hard  facts 
of  life  confronted  us.  We  have  to  do  without  him  now  and  as 
every  day  passes  I  feel  his  absence  the  more  and  a  terrible 
loneliness  takes  hold  of  me.  But  we  are  children  of  our  father 
and  have  something  of  his  great  strength  and  courage,  and 
whatever  the  trials  and  difficulties  that  may  come  our  way  we 
shall  face  them  with  resolution  and  with  the  determination  to 
overcome  them.  I  want  so  much  to  discuss  the  future  with  all 
the  members  of  the  family.  But  circumstances  have  driven  me 
here  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  go  back.  If  I  get  even  a 
couple  of  days  off  I  shall  go  to  Allahabad.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
writing  to  you,  but  this  letter  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  talk. 
Soon  I  hope  I  shall  supplement  it  with  a  long  talk. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  father’s  papers  yet.  But 
probably  he  has  not  left  a  will  or  any  directions  in  regard  to  the 
property  he  has  left.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  leave  a 
formal  will  as  even  a  hint  of  his  wishes  would  have  had  the 
force  of  law  for  us.  We  have  therefore  to  do  without  any 
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direction  from  him  and  have  to  decide  for  ourselves  what  we 
should  do. 

Technically,  in  law,  I  suppose,  I  am  the  heir  of  his  property. 
But  my  own  inclination  is  against  inheriting  property  or  at  any 
rate  living  on  inherited  or  unearned  increment.  Circumstances 
today  are  such,  however,  that  if  I  have  to  devote  myself  to 
public  work  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  earn  a  livelihood.  After 
considering  the  matter  impersonally  and  dispassionately  I  think 
it  will  not  be  right  for  me  to  stop  my  public  activities  at  this 
stage  and  direct  my  attention  to  money  making.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  can  earn  enough,  if  I  so  choose,  to  live  in  tolerable 
comfort.  But  it  would  not  have  been  father’s  wish  that  I  should 
turn  to  money  making  now. 

In  any  event,  however,  I  can  only  consider  myself  as  a  joint 
sharer  in  father’s  property,  the  other  sharers  being  mother  and 
you.  I  am  not  including  Nan  as  she  stands  in  no  need  of  money. 
I  would  like  you,  therefore,  to  consider  yourself  as  an  equal 
sharer  with  mother  and  me  of  father’s  property.  Indeed,  mother 
and  you  are  the  real  sharers.  I  am  a  trustee  for  the  family 
property.  We  shall  discuss  this  matter  more  when  we  meet.  But 
I  want  you  to  be  clear  about  one  thing.  You  are  in  no  way 
dependent  on  me.  You  have  as  much  right,  indeed  more,  to 
father’s  property  as  I  have. 

We  have  also  to  discuss  other  matters.  Your  future  pro¬ 
gramme — what  you  propose  to  do.  I  promised  some  months 
back  to  give  you  plenty  of  work.  You  shall  have  it  if  you  so 
desire.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  one’s  own 
mind  as  to  what  one  wants  to  do. 

Look  after  mother  and  yourself. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Written  when  the  Gandhi-Irwin  talks  were  being  held.  Lord 
Irwin  was  then  Viceroy  of  India. 
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Letter  ^Koj  $ 


S.S.  Something, , 

22.J.31. 

Betty  dear. 

Our  month  of  holiday  in  Lanka  is  over  and  as  I  write  the 
shores  of  the  island  recede  in  the  distance  and  the  coconut 
trees  become  little  specks  on  the  horizon.  It  has  been  a  strenuous 
holiday,  specially  the  last  part  of  it,  but  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
one,  for  Lanka  is  an  enchanted  place,  beautiful  till  the  eyes  get 
satiated  with  its  beauty  and  nature’s  prodigality.  It  is  ever  after¬ 
noon  there  and  the  summer  breezes  blow  and  rustle  through 
the  graceful  palm  trees.  And  the  great  blue  sea  kisses  lightly  its 
pleasant  green  shores  and  sings  a  lullaby  which  soothes  and 
intoxicates.  One  forgets  almost  the  struggle  and  misery  of  the 
world  of  action. 

We  have  had  a  welcome  everywhere,  magnificent  and  amaz¬ 
ing.  And  as  I  went  from  one  great  crowd  to  another  and  passed 
numberless  people  waiting  for  hours  by  the  wayside,  I  won¬ 
dered  at  this  miracle  and  tried  to  fathom  its  meaning.  I  realized 
that  there  must  be  something  behind  it,  something  obviously 
more  than  individual  preference.  And  I  felt  suddenly  that  it  was 
the  glory  of  India  and  of  our  great  fight  that  they  were  honour¬ 
ing  and  we  were  just  the  poor  symbols  and  embodiments  of 
that  glory.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  an  Indian 
had  to  hang  his  head  in  shame  in  foreign  countries.  But  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  and  that  shame  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  a  painful  dream  that  has  passed  away.  Today  it  is  a  proud 
privilege  to  be  an  Indian,  and  specially  one  who  has  borne  his 
share  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  fray,  and  wherever  anyone 
of  us  may  go,  he  or  she  carries  a  bit  of  the  glory  of  the  new 
India. 

I  could  write  to  you  so  much  about  our  experiences.  They 
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have  been  rich  and  various  and  we  are  carrying  away  a  host  of 
memories.  After  we  left  Nuwara  Eliya  we  visited  the  ancient 
cities  in  ruins  and  dreamt  of  the  great  days  of  Lanka.  We  visited 
Sigiriya  with  its  great  rock  fortress  and  a  cobra  confronted  us 
on  the  narrow  rocky  path  up  the  hill  and  held  us  up  for  a  long 
time  till  we  managed  to  cajole  it  away.  We  went  to  Pollun- 
aruwa  with  its  extensive  remains  of  old  palaces  and  temples  and 
admired  great  statues  of  the  Buddha  and  frescoes  of  the  Gods 
set  in  a  Lotus  pond  carved  out  in  the  shape  of  a  lotus 
flower.  We  had  a  dip  in  the  sea  at  Trincomali  and  saw  its 
beautiful  harbour.  In  Anuradhpura  we  saw  the  widespread 
ruins  of  the  sacred  city  built  when  the  message  of  the  Buddha 
was  brought  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Mahinda  and  Sang- 
hamitra,  son  and  daughter  of  Asoka.  We  saw  there  the  ancient 
peepal  tree,  brought  from  Gaya  2000  years  ago  and  said  to  be 
the  oldest  tree  in  the  world.  And  we  wondered  at  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  a  statue  of  the  Buddha.  In  Dambulla  we  saw 
the  big  temples  and  statues  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock  and 
frescoes  on  the  rock  roof  which  we  mistook  to  be  paintings  on 
canvas.  In  beautiful  Kandy  I  addressed  a  great  gathering  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth.  And  then  we 
returned  to  Colombo,  to  a  whirl  of  engagements,  addresses, 
meetings,  receptions,  crowds  and  enthusiasm,  till  my  head  felt 
giddy  and  my  mind  wandered  and  my  body  threatened  to 
collapse.  One  night  an  amazing  thing  happened  to  me.  I  fell 
off  my  bed  and  woke  up  on  floor  with  my  face  all  covered  with 
blood.  How  this  happened  is  still  a  mystery  to  me  for  my  bed 
was  a  great  big  bed  and  I  had  not  even  a  recollection  of  falling 
out  of  it  or  of  hurting  myself.  But  then  I  was  on  the  floor  in 
the  dark  with  the  unpleasant  taste  of  blood  in  my  mouth.  All 
manner  of  strange  thoughts  came  into  my  mind — thoughts  of 
attacks  and  the  like.  I  woke  up  Kamala,  who  was  in  the  next 
room,  and  as  she  was  washing  my  head,  she  fainted  away  and  I  had 
to  carry  her  and  look  after  her.  The  memory  of  the  anonymous 
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letters  I  had  received  in  Allahabad  had  come  to  her  and  the 
sight  of  blood  completed  her  collapse.  Hari  was  then  found  and 
he  washed  me  and  Kamala  later  dressed  my  head.  There  was 
just  a  small  cut  on  the  head  about  f  of  an  inch  long — nothing 
much  to  speak  of.  It  was  quite  superficial  and  I  must  have  got 
it  as  I  fell  from  the  bed  on  the  hard  floor. 

The  hurt  was  nothing — it  has  quite  healed  up — but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  hurt  were  peculiar  and  eminent  doctors  came 
to  see  me.  A  heart  specialist  thumped  me  about  a  great  deal  and 
ultimately  pronounced  my  heart  and  lungs  and  every  part  of 
me  perfectly  sound.  The  only  possible  explanation  was  that  I 
was  thoroughly  exhausted  and  my  brain  was  in  a  bit  of  a  whirl 
when  I  brought  off  this  strange  fall.  Please  do  not  worry  about 
it.  It  was  a  momentary  lapse  and  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
it. 

From  Colombo  we  went  South,  hugging  the  coast  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  splendid  scenery.  Every  few  moments  we  had  to 
stop  for  addresses  and  short  visits  to  schools  and  colleges.  We 
passed  through  Kalutara  and  Galle  and  reached  Matara  in  the 
far  South.  On  the  way  we  paid  a  visit  to  a  French  Count  who 
has  built  a  charming  house  for  himself  on  a  tiny  island  just  off 
the  mainland.  As  it  was  high  tide  we  had  to  take  a  catamaran 
boat  and  most  of  us  got  soaked.  Just  before  we  reached  Matara 
we  were  stopped  and  told  that  the  Motor  Lorry  Drivers’ 
Association  had  organized  a  procession  of  a  few  lorries — just  a 
paltry  75  or  so — and  we  were  to  join  this.  There  were  many 
other  private  cars  also  and  so  we  had  this  procession  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  cars,  mostly  lorries  decorated  and  full  of  people.  On 
reaching  Matara  we  found  a  great  crowd  waiting  for  us  and 
the  lorries  lined  up  all  round  the  crowd.  It  was  a  fine  sight. 

In  Matara  a  strange  incident  occurred.  I  had  been  invited  by 
the  Municipality  to  accept  an  address  and  I  had  agreed.  Not 
knowing  where  I  was  to  go  to  I  went  to  the  public  meeting. 
This  upset  the  Municipal  Council  very  much.  They  were  wait- 
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ing  for  me  elsewhere.  I  offered  to  go  there  later  but  they  turned 
up  their  noses.  The  Chairman  came  to  me  in  the  evening  and 
began  telling  me  in  a  somewhat  offensive  tone — probably 
unintentional — that  I  had  insulted  him.  This  was  a  bit  too 
much  for  my  frayed  nerves  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  hell  and 
take  his  Council  with  him.  I  made  certain  other  similar  polite 
remarks.  There  was  an  audience  watching.  Early  next  morning 
we  found  that  the  whole  city  was  placarded  with  huge  posters 
announcing  to  all  and  sundry:  ‘Matara  apologizes  to  Pandit 
Nehru  for  ill  manners  of  U.D.C.  Chairman.’  U.D.C.  meaning 
Urban  District  Council.  Smart  work,  done  overnight.  A  rival 
political  faction  had  taken  advantage  of  the  incident  to  rub  it 
in.  On  my  return  from  Matara,  I  received  frantic  apologies 
from  the  Chairman  and  in  my  turn  I  apologized  also.  So  every¬ 
thing  ended  happily. 

From  Matara  we  went  to  Dondia  Head  nearby — the  southern¬ 
most  point  of  Ceylon — and  looked  to  the  South  and  felt 
exhilarated  at  the  thought  that  there  was  no  land  between  us 
and  the  South  Pole. 

On  return  to  Colombo  we  left  our  cars  and  for  the  first  time 
took  to  the  railway  train.  We  had  sleeping  cars — bedding, 
linen,  etc.,  provided.  Indeed  we  have  not  required  our  bedding 
anywhere  here.  In  private  houses  or  the  government  rest 
houses — corresponding  to  our  Dak  bungalows,  but  far  better — 
linen  and  pillows  were  always  provided. 

We  went  to  Jaffna  in  the  far  north  by  train  and  had  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  welcome.  Jaffna  is  the  centre  of  the  Tamil  and  of  the 
aggressive  youth  leagues.  We  had  a  heavy  programme,  motored 
all  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  a  dip  in  the  sea  and  swam 
out  towards  India — she  was  only  16  miles  across.  And  so  back 
again  to  Colombo  this  morning.  A  visit  to  a  Buddhist  temple 
and  college  for  monks,  blessings  from  the  venerable  head  and 
my  respectful  reply  to  the  venerable  one,  visits  and  short 
speeches  at  three  different  colleges,  private  visits  to  bid  farewell 
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to  a  number  of  friends,  meetings  and  photographs  with  the 
reception  committees  and  the  volunteers,  large  numbers  of 
people  to  say  good  bye  to  us,  a  crowd  at  the  jetty — and  here 
we  are!  And  so  ends  the  story  of  our  visit  to  Lanka. 

Bernard  Aluvihare  has  asked  me  to  rub  it  in  when  I  write  to 
you — to  make  you  feel  sorrier  and  sorrier  that  you  did  not 
come.  I  hope  I  have  done  so  sufficiently.  Bernard  belongs  to  a 
well-known  and  historical  family  here.  They  consider  them¬ 
selves  among  the  chosen  and  do  not  approve  of  Bernard  hob¬ 
nobbing  with  Indians  and  the  like!  Bernard  has  the  distinction 
of  having  a  grand-father  or  great  grand-father  who  was 
beheaded  for  rebellion  against  the  British. 

Christians  and  Buddhists  seem  to  mix  well  here.  Bernard 
would  curtsey  deeply  whenever  he  met  a  Buddhist  priest  and 
would  treat  him  with  all  reverence. 

Kamala  has  often  been  taken  for  my  daughter.  But  what  do 
you  say  to  Indu  being  taken  for  the  mother!  This  has  happened 
repeatedly. 

I  am  tired — we  have  just  come  back  from  dinner.  We  are 
the  only  first  class  passengers  on  board.  So  Kamala  sat  on  the 
right  of  the  Captain  and  Indu  to  the  left.  Tomorrow  morning 
we  reach  Tuticorin.  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
write  to  you  or  anybody  again — show  this  to  Nan  and  Ranjit 
and  tell  mother  we  are  all  well  and  flourishing. 

Love, 

Your  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Tuticorin 

One  interesting  thing  I  forgot  to  write  to  you.  In  Ceylon  a 
great  banquet  was  being  organized  in  my  honour  at  a  big  hotel. 
At  the  last  moment  I  was  asked  if  I  would  have  any  objection 
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to  formal  toasts  of  the  King  and  the  Government.  As  I  did 
object  the  whole  affair  fell  through! 

Lanka — ancient  name  for  Ceylon. 

Jawahar  and  Kamala  had  gone  to  Ceylon  with  Indira  on  a  month’s 
vacation.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  return  journey. 

Bernard  Aluvihare — a  dear  Sinhalese  friend  of  ours  who  visited 
us  in  Allahabad  on  his  way  home  from  Oxford  after  completing  his 
studies.  He  was  a  barrister  and  took  an  active  part  in  Ceylon  politics. 
He  was  elected  an  M.P.  and  became  Education  Minister  for  a  short 
period.  He  died  in  London  after  a  brief  illness  in  January  1961.  His 
brother  is  High  Commissioner  for  Ceylon  in  New  Delhi. 

Hari — our  oldest  servant.  He  came  to  us  as  a  small  boy  and  did 
odd  jobs.  Gradually  he  was  promoted  to  wash  dishes,  then  help  my 
father’s  valet.  When  the  latter  retired  Hari  acted  as  father’s  valet  and 
after  his  death  he  attached  himself  to  Bhai.  He  felt  quite  an  important 
person,  being  valet  to  the  Prime  Minister.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
served  us  faithfully  and  loyally  and  in  December  1961  he  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  heart  attack. 
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Letter  ^Ko_.  4 


Debra  Dun  Jail , 
1. 11.32. 

Darling  Bets, 

Yesterday  was  Bhaiya  Duj.  Did  you  forget  me  ?  I  thought  of 
you  and  remembered  last  year  when  we  went  to  Benares  and 
visited  Sarnath,  the  ancient  Isipatana.  Heigh  ho!  A  year  has 
gone  by  already. 

Bets — I  sent  you  a  book  to  reach  you  on  your  birthday.  As 
the  calculation  about  the  birthday  was  entirely  mine,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  was  correct.  Anyway  I  hope  you  got  it  on  the 
right  day  and  I  hope  you  liked  the  book.  What  a  wonderful 
woman’s  head  there  is  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  book — the 
early  Egyptian  period.  There  are  so  many  other  delightful  pic¬ 
tures.  Far  the  best  and  most  fascinating  way  of  learning  history 
is  through  art.  I  hope  Ranjit  sent  you  the  volume  on  India  in 
this  series.  I  shall  get  the  two  remaining  volumes  on  China  and 
Japan  as  soon  as  they  come  out. 

I  hear  that  you  are  not  coming  out  in  November  but  a  fort¬ 
night  later  in  December.  Well  it  does  not  much  matter.  Ten 
months  or  ten  months  and  a  half  are  much  the  same.  What  I  am 
more  interested  in  is  in  what  you  will  do  when  you  go  out.  I 
have  already  made  various  suggestions — a  visit  to  Europe — 
Ceylon.  The  proposal  about  Europe  fell  through  soon  after; 
the  Ceylon  one  still  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  really  for 
you  to  decide  and  you  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  do  so.  Decisions 
taken  in  jail  are  not  usually  adhered  to  outside.  So  you  can  see 
how  you  feel — physically  and  mentally — after  your  discharge 
and  then  decide.  In  any  event  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
spend  some  little  time  in  Poona  and  Bombay,  after  some  days 
in  Allahabad  of  course. 

Dhan  Gopal  has  written  to  me.  He  complains  that  Mrs. 
Pandit  has  forsaken  him.  Poor  man,  he  seems  to  be  in  a  bad 
way  financially  although  he  puts  on  a  brave  face  over  it. 
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It  is  delightful  weather  here.  It  is  fairly  cold  at  night  and  cool 
in  the  daytime — cloudless  blue  sky — the  sunshine  not  too  hot 
— rather  like  the  Mediterranean  climate.  I  love  to  gaze  at  the 
sky  and  watch  the  eagles  in  their  stately  flights  high  up  in  the 
air.  Soon  I  hope  to  begin  my  sun  baths.  I  hope  both  of  you 
will  profit  by  the  November  weather  and  go  out  fit  and  strong. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


In  December  1931,  on  his  way  back  to  Allahabad  from  Bombay 
where  Kamala  had  been  taken  for  treatment,  at  a  wayside  station, 
Chheoki,  just  outside  Allahabad,  Bhai  was  served  with  a  warrant 
under  a  new  ordinance,  interning  him  within  the  municipal  limits 
of  Allahabad  and  ordering  him  not  to  attend  any  public  meeting  or 
function.  Many  other  restrictions  were  also  imposed  on  him.  On 
26th  December,  Bhai  and  another  Congress  leader,  Sherwani,  left 
by  train  for  Bombay,  breaking  the  order  which  had  been  served. 
Again  at  Chheoki  the  train  was  stopped  and  police  officials  boarded 
it,  arrested  them  both  and  took  them  to  Naini  Prison.  The  trial  took 
place — inside  the  prison  as  usual — on  4th  January  1932.  Sherwani 
was  sentenced  to  six  months’  R.I.  (rigorous  imprisonment)  and  a  fine 
of  150  rupees.  Bhai  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  R.I.  and  a  fine  of 
500  rupees  or  six  months  more  in  default.  This  letter  was  written 
ten  months  after  his  imprisonment  while  I  was  serving  my  own 
sentence  of  one  year’s  R.I.  in  the  Lucknow  Central  Prison. 

‘Bhaiya  Duj’  means  Brother’s  Day.  cBhaiya’  in  northern  India 
means  brother.  This  is  an  all-India  festival  when  sisters  garland 
their  brothers,  put  the  vermilion  mark  on  their  foreheads  as  an 
auspicious  sign  and  give  them  sweets.  The  brothers  in  their  turn 
should  give  the  sisters  presents.  If  a  sister  or  sisters  are  married  and 
live  in  the  same  town  they  invite  the  brothers  to  a  meal  in  their  home. 

Sarnath — a  Buddhist  monastery  and  place  of  pilgrimage  near 
Benares. 

Ranjit — Ranjit  Pandit,  my  sister’s  husband. 

Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji — an  Indian  author  who  left  Bengal  in  his 
youth  and  settled  down  in  America.  He  wrote  several  books  of 
which  the  best  known  was  Gay  Neck ,  the  story  of  a  parrot.  Dhan 
Gopal  was  a  very  lovable  man,  a  dreamer  and  an  idealist,  prone  to 
fits  of  intense  depression.  He  came  to  India  after  many  years,  in  1931. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  America  we  heard  that  he  had  died. 
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Letter  / 


Enclosure  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Kamala  Nehru 

Dehra  Dun  Jail , 

*3-6-33 

Betty  darling, 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  make  a  point  of  writing  to  me  at  stated  intervals.  Regular 
news  of  your  welfare  is  enough  for  me  though  of  course  it  is 
a  delight  to  have  letters  and  the  personal  touch  which  they 
bring.  But  letters  should  never  be  made  a  task  or  they  lose  their 
flavour. 

I  am  glad  Mussorie  has  suited  you  and  you  have  flourished, 
physically  at  any  rate.  Physical  health  is  a  tremendous  help  in 
getting  a  suitable  kick-off  in  life  and  some  degree  of  mental 
equilibrium.  Of  course  mental  health  does  not  always  follow 
even  physical  fitness  but  it  is  almost  never  found  with  bodily 
illness  or  unfitness. 

As  I  read  your  letter  I  was  suddenly  made  acutely  conscious 
of  a  contrast.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  pulled  out  of  my  familiar 
surroundings  of  thought  and  ideas  and  dreams — for  action  is 
denied  me  in  the  present — and  taken  to  a  strange  place  where 
phantom  figures  moved  to  and  fro  trying  to  live  the  ‘gay  life’. 
The  gay  life!  The  strange  quest  for  something  in  the  market 
place,  something  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  gold 
and  silver  and  is  not  to  be  found,  search  as  you  may,  in  the 
gaily-bedecked  stalls;  the  pursuit  of  a  shadow  which  eludes  us 
for  shadows  are  always  elusive;  the  frantic  attempt  to  possess 
the  beauty  of  the  living  rose  by  grasping  it  too  tightly  and 
crushing  it  to  death.  Mussorie  is  but  a  score  of  miles  away  from 
where  I  sit  and  write  this  letter,  and  the  contrast  between  life 
at  Mussorie  and  life  in  my  little  high- walled  and  thought- 
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infested  abode  is  great  enough.  But  greater  still  is  the  contrast, 
I  felt,  between  the  thoughts  and  desires  and  passions  of  the 
phantom  figures  that  flit  on  the  hilltop  and  the  other  phantom 
that  sits  and  reads  and  writes  and  imagines  all  manner  of 
things.  So  as  I  read  your  letter,  reality,  if  such  a  thing  there  is, 
melted  away  from  me  and  I  fell  to  musing  in  a  ghostly  world  of 
phantoms  in  which  I  myself  was  but  a  shadow  figure.  And  I  saw 
a  procession  of  Rajas  and  Ranis  and  their  satellites  and  parasites 
dancing  away  in  a  veritable  £danse  macabre’,  for  they  danced 
on  a  seething  mass  of  hungry  and  famine-stricken  humanity, 
and  their  dance  led  to  a  sudden  precipice  over  which  they 
toppled,  and  vanished  from  the  scene.  They  were  rather  pitiful 
figures,  relics  of  a  bygone  age,  trying  bravely  to  keep  up 
appearances  but  doomed  to  inevitable  extinction. 

But  then,  I  wondered,  what  of  the  other  phantoms?  Have 
they  a  better  fate  in  store  for  them  ?  And  that  led  me  to  strange 
phantasies,  full  of  an  incongruous  mixture  of  doubt  and 
assurance.  But  why  should  I  inflict  my  phantasies  on  you  ? 

It  seemed  to  me  so  strange  to  read  in  your  letter  of  people 
who  have  no  aim  in  life.  Of  course,  there  are  many  such  people 
but  you  will  find  that  as  a  class  these  people  are  apt  to  become 
or  rather  to  be  parasites  on  society.  It  is  only  then  that  they 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  no  aim.  The  vast  majority  of  people 
have  no  grand  aims  but  the  day  to  day  struggle  of  life  absorbs 
them.  And  as  for  others  surely  the  fault  is  nobody’s  but  their 
own  if  they  flit  about  aimlessly  and  disconsolately.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  equipment;  equipment  helps  in  making  one’s 
activities  more  effective.  It  is  a  question  of  a  twist  in  the  mind. 
Life  is  not  a  very  gentle  or  considerate  teacher.  If  one  allows 
oneself  to  drift  about  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  the  waves 
and  the  tides  are  apt  to  knock  one  against  the  rocks,  but  a  good 
swimmer  can  even  ride  the  storm. 

I  am  myself  so  consumed  by  my  own  aim  and  objective  that 
I  find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  appreciate  the  want  of  aim 
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of  anybody.  Even  apart  from  my  personal  obsession,  I  find  the 
world  today  an  absorbing  and  fascinating  place  to  live  in.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  mighty  changes  and  terrible  conflicts,  when 
hope  and  despair  fight  for  mastery  in  each  thinking  mind.  A 
person  who  is  not  affected  by  these  events  and  who  has  no 
desire  to  take  part  in  them,  is  hardly  a  live  person  intellectually. 

None  of  us  can  say  with  assurance  what  the  future  will 
bring.  Within  the  next  few  years  there  may  even  be  another 
mighty  war  which  will  reduce  modern  civilization  to  dust  and 
ashes.  But  whatever  may  happen  and  whether  our  dreams  come 
true  or  remain  but  dreams,  there  are  some  things  which  help  us 
to  guide  life’s  journey.  Life  is  a  short  enough  affair;  it  is  too 
short  for  us  to  make  it  petty  or  cheap.  Let  us  not  cheapen  our¬ 
selves  but  live  in  the  grand  manner  for  the  big  things  in  life, 
and  then  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  will  matter  little,  and  even 
if  we  have  to  go  to  the  guillotine  we  shall  do  so  like  some  of  the 
French  nobles  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  (that  is  the  only 
decent  thing  they  did!)  with  grace  and  dignity  and  a  smile  on  our 
lips. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Krishna  Nehru, 

Hakman’s  Central  Hotel, 

Mussorie. 

Bhai  was  still  serving  his  two-year  sentence  but  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred,  first  from  Naini  Prison  to  another  in  a  town  named  Bareilly 
for  four  months,  and  from  there  to  Dehra  Dun.  During  that  time 
I  was  in  Mussorie,  staying  with  my  sister. 
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Letter  5\(V  6 


Lucknow , 
4.10.33. 

My  dear  Raja, 

I  have  been  unable  to  go  back  to  Allahabad  as  I  intended 
owing  to  mother’s  condition  having  somewhat  deteriorated. 
From  day  to  day  we  have  postponed  our  departure  in  the  hope 
that  she  may  improve  but  her  temperature  has  gone  up  higher 
and  higher  and  she  has  grown  weaker.  I  cannot  make  out  if 
this  is  just  a  reaction  after  the  aspiration  or  if  it  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  disease.  We  are  hoping  that  it  is  the  former. 
Yesterday  her  temperature  was  ioi°.  Today  for  the  first  time 
in  many  days  it  did  not  go  beyond  ioo°.  That  is  a  slightly 
hopeful  sign  and  if  the  progress  continues  she  may  be  fit  to 
travel  in  another  three  days.  I  am  anxious  to  take  her  away  to 
Allahabad  as  I  feel  sure  the  change  will  do  her  good. 

I  have  just  learnt  that  my  wife  and  sister  have  gone  to  Bom¬ 
bay.  They  will  meet  you  and  your  mother  there.  I  hope  you  will 
fix  up  all  details  with  them.  Do  not  avoid  details  as  they  cause 
annoyance  at  the  last  moment.  Tell  them  exactly  what  your 
mother  and  you  would  require  to  be  done.  A  little  staff  work 
saves  a  deal  of  trouble. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  doing  much  to  help  in  the  arrangements. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  as  it  is  hardly  my  job. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

‘Raja’ — pet  name  of  my  husband,  not  a  title.  Mother  was  very 
ill  and  anxious  that  our  wedding  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  case  something  happened  to  her.  My  sister-in-law 
Kamala  and  my  sister  were  deputed  to  go  to  Bombay  to  finalize  the 
details  of  the  wedding  and  get  together  my  trousseau. 
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Letter  <*KoJ  7 


Anand  Bhawan , 
Allahabad , 
20.10.jj. 

My  dear  Betty  and  Raja, 

I  am  informed  that  you  are  sending  a  telegram  to  Bapu. 
Before  you  do  so  I  must  tell  you  that  just  after  you  left  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Bapu.  This  letter  contained  two  garlands 
of  handspun  yarn.  Bapu  wrote  as  follows: 

‘Herewith  two  garlands  made  out  of  yarn  spun  by  me  today 
for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  charged  with  my  blessings.  Will 
you  please  put  them  round  their  necks  on  my  behalf.’ 

He  asked  me  to  wire  to  him  after  the  ceremony  and  I  have 
done  so.  I  shall  carry  out  his  wishes  and  put  the  garlands  round 
your  beautiful  necks  when  you  come  this  evening. 

You  might  now,  with  this  knowledge,  send  a  telegram  to 
Bapu. 

Your  loving 

Jawahar. 


‘Bapu’ — Gandhiji.  In  the  Giijerati  language  it  means  ‘father’. 
Gandhiji  was  universally  known  as  ‘Bapu’. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  us  by  hand  to  the  house  where  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  party  was  lodged  on  the  afternoon  after  our  wedding.  Raja 
belonged  to  the  Jain  community  and  his  home  was  in  Gujerat.  I 
being  a  Brahmin,  could  not  marry  him  legally  except  by  civil  regis¬ 
tration,  which  we  did.  If  Mother  had  been  well  she  might  have 
insisted  on  a  religious  ceremony  as  well,  but  as  she  was  extremely 
ill  we  decided  not  to  have  one  just  then. 
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Letter  8 


Allahabad , 
2y.10.jj. 

Betty  darling, 

You  must  be  absorbed  in  your  new  life  and  your  new  sur¬ 
roundings  but  I  hope  you  will  remember  your  old  life  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  write  to  us  from  time  to  time.  We  are  now  gradually 
settling  down  after  the  excitement  of  the  wedding.  Most  of  our 
guests  have  gone.  Anand  Bhawan  is  beginning  to  look  and  feel 
deserted  again. 

Mother  has  been  doing  rather  well  during  the  last  few  days. 
Her  temperature  is  improving.  It  does  not  go  much  beyond 
990  F.  and  her  pain  is  much  less.  The  wound  seems  to  be  heal¬ 
ing.  She  looks  brighter.  The  healing  process  is  of  course  slow 
but  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  going  in  the  right  direction  is  very 
satisfactory. 

I  enclose  some  letters  for  you.  One  letter  is  from  a  lady  in 
Madras  who  has  presumed  to  call  her  toilet  preparations  ‘Nehru 
Specialities’  and  has  reproduced  on  all  of  them  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  picture  of  mine.  This  is  annoying  but  she  seems  to  be  an 
enterprising  woman  and  has  written  rather  a  decent  letter.  The 
parcel  containing  her  preparations  was  opened  by  me  and  the 
various  articles — one  bottle  was  broken — were  distributed. 
Ranjit  got  the  ‘Nehru  Pomade’ — Sharma  the  ‘Nehru  Lime 
Juice  &  Glycerine’,  Girdhari  Lai  the  ‘Nehru  Brilliantine’ — 
some  one  else  got  the  ‘Nehru  Snow’  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

A  big  parcel  also  came  for  you  from  Bimla  Kuar  of  Kashipur. 
I  forwarded  it  without  opening  it. 

I  hope  you  are  well  and  happy. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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‘Anand  Bhawan’ — the  name  of  our  house.  It  means  ‘Abode  of 
Happiness’. 

Sharma — a  Congress  worker. 

Girdharilal — an  old  and  devoted  friend  of  the  family. 

Bimla  Kuar — the  widow  of  a  client  of  father’s,  who  was  a  wealthy 
landlord. 
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Letter  9 


Allahabad , 

1 8.1 1.33. 

Betty  dear, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  hope  you  have  got  over  your 
indisposition.  I  have  had  a  bad  cold  and  a  sore  throat  for  the 
last  fortnight.  I  am,  of  course,  largely  to  be  blamed  for  I  have 
talked  and  talked  so  much  that  the  poor  throat  has  had  no 
chance.  Benares  was  an  ordeal,  and  ever  since  my  return,  I 
have  had  so  many  committee  and  group  meetings.  One  of  my 
Benares  speeches — a  mild  criticism  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha 
and  its  satellites — has  created  a  bit  of  a  commotion  and  all 
manner  of  nice  things  are  being  said  about  me. 

Mother  is  slowly  improving,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
no  cause  for  anxiety.  You  need  not  hurry  back  and  you  could 
certainly  attend  the  Ahemdabad  wedding.  After  that  come  here 
as  soon  as  you  like.  Anand  Bhawan  will  be  all  agog  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  your  return. 

Nan  must  have  written  to  you  of  the  French  couple  who 
visited  us.  They  are  in  Bombay  now,  at  the  Majestic,  and  your 
address  has  been  given  to  them.  They  are  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Deleplanque.  If  you  meet  them,  as  I  hope  you  will, 
you  will  have  a  chance  of  airing  your  French. 

Much  love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Please  give  the  enclosed  note  to  Raja. 
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Letter  tN^o.  io 


Allahabad , 
18.11.33 . 

My  dear  Raja, 

Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes  for  my  birthday.  After  a 
certain  age  one  does  not  look  forward  very  eagerly  to  birth¬ 
days. 

Mother  is  getting  on  fairly  well,  but  it  is  a  slow  process. 
Betty  writes  to  me  that  you  will  both  be  going  to  Ahemdabad 
for  a  wedding  next  week.  After  this  wedding,  if  it  suits  you 
both,  she  could  come  here.  You  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
come  just  yet  but  you  could  join  her  later. 

I  hope  your  mother  is  better  now.  Give  my  regards  to  her. 

Yours  affly, 

Jawahar. 


Letter  No.  10  enclosed  in  No.  9. 
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Letter  ^Koj  n 

Anand  Bhan>any 
Allahabad , 

21. 1. 34. 

Betty  darling. 

Nan  has  given  me  some  news  of  you  which  is  not  very  satis¬ 
fying.  You  are  not  well,  I  understand,  and  not  very  cheerful. 
I  hope  you  have  got  over  your  indisposition.  It  is  not  worth¬ 
while  to  be  unwell  in  mind  or  body. 

If  reports  and  portents  are  to  be  believed  I  am  likely  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  Anand  Bhawan  soon  for  another  place.  It  does 
not  matter  overmuch  to  me  for  I  have  learnt  to  be  moderately 
happy  under  almost  any  circumstances.  But  before  I  go,  I  want 
to  send  you  these  few  lines  conveying,  if  ink  and  paper  can 
convey  such  precious  but  insubstantial  material,  all  my  love 
and  good  wishes  for  your  happiness.  You  will  often  be  in  my 
thoughts  and  to  know  that  you  are  bravely  facing  the  little 
and  big  difficulties  that  life  has  a  way  of  placing  before  each 
one  of  us,  will  make  me  happy.  We  worry  about  little  matters 
that  do  not  count.  Why  worry  then  ?  Better  to  hitch  our  wagon 
to  a  star  and  live  in  the  cooling  light  of  its  rays. 

Give  my  love  to  Raja  and  keep  a  lot  of  it  for  yourself. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

‘Nan’ — my  sister’s  pet  name  given  by  our  governess  just  as  she 
converted  mine  into  Betty.  ‘Beti’  means  ‘daughter’,  and  as  I  was 
not  christened  for  many  months  after  I  was  born  everyone  referred 
to  me  as  the  Choti  Beti,  meaning  the  little  daughter.  Toopie,  our 
governess,  changed  the  ‘Beti’  into  ‘Betty’.  Both  these  names  have 
stuck  to  us  throughout  the  years. 
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Letter  3\(V  12 


Presidency  Jail , 
Calcutta , 

Mrs.  Krishna  Hutheesing, 

21  New  Marine  Lines, 

Fort,  Bombay. 

Betty  darling, 

So  the  long-expected  has  happened  and  I  am  back  again  in 
prison.  Very  soon  I  shall  fit  myself  into  the  new  surroundings 
and  carry  on  more  or  less  contentedly.  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
discovered,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  art  of  adapting  myself 
to  new  environments. 

My  trial  takes  place  day  after  tomorrow  and  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  know  the  result  of  it  before  you  get  this  letter.  But  such 
results  are  not  awaited  with  any  excitement.  One  gets  used  to 
them — and  this  is  my  seventh  experience  of  them.  I  am  be¬ 
coming  quite  an  expert  at  this  kind  of  thing! 

I  had  a  letter  from  you  about  two  weeks  ago  and  then  I  went 
off  to  Behar  and  spent  a  very  strenuous  nine  days  there.  I 
returned  fagged  out  day  before  yesterday  to  Allahabad.  I  have 
had  no  more  recent  news  from  you  except  that  Fory  was  going 
to  stay  with  you. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  Raja  and  you  intend  shifting  to  a 
separate  flat.  I  think  it  is  always  better  for  small  families  and 
individuals  to  live  separately  as  far  as  possible.  Large  family 
groupings  do  not  fit  in  with  present  day  conditions. 

How  did  you  like  Fory  ?  I  am  sorry  I  have  missed  seeing  her. 
I  wrote  to  her  to  Budapest  long  ago.  As  no  reply  came  I 
wonder  if  my  letter  reached  her. 
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Give  my  love  to  Raja  and  keep  a  lot  of  it  for  yourself.  And 
do  not  permit  yourself  to  develop  the  blues! 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


On  15  th  January  Bhai  and  Kamala  left  for  Calcutta  to  consult 
doctors  about  Kamala’s  health.  The  doctors  decided  she  should 
return  later  on  for  treatment.  Whilst  in  Calcutta  Bhai  addressed  a  few- 
public  meetings,  and  after  some  days  they  left  for  Santiniketan  to 
visit  the  Poet  Tagore  and  make  arrangements  for  sending  their 
daughter  to  study  there.  On  the  day  they  left  Allahabad  there  had 
been  an  earthquake  lasting  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  neither 
Bhai  nor  Kamala  was  aware  of  its  severity  until  they  reached  Cal¬ 
cutta.  In  Behar  and  elsewhere  the  few  minutes’  earthquake  had 
caused  terrible  havoc  and  loss  of  life,  and  it  was  only  on  their  way 
to  Santiniketan  that  they  saw  the  devastation  all  along  the  route. 

On  returning  to  Allahabad  Bhai,  and  other  Congressmen  and 
women,  organized  collection  of  funds  and  materials  for  the  victims 
of  the  ’quake.  Some  meetings  were  also  held,  where  Bhai  severely 
criticized  the  casualness  and  inactivity  of  the  Behar  Government 
in  giving  aid  to  the  suffering.  This  was  resented  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Congress  Relief  Committee  of  Allahabad  deputed  Bhai 
to  tour  the  affected  areas  and  report  on  methods  of  relief  given  to 
the  stricken  people.  He  went  immediately  and  returned  home  on 
nth  February,  worn  out  by  a  strenuous  tour. 

Next  day,  towards  the  late  afternoon,  a  police  car  drove  up  and 
a  police  official  alighted  with  a  warrant  of  arrest  for  Bhai  issued 
from  Calcutta.  He  had  been  out  of  prison  for  just  five  months  and 
thirteen  days!  On  16th  February  he  was  sentenced  again  to  two 
years’  R.I.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  term. 

Fory — the  Hungarian  wife  of  our  cousin  B.  K.  Nehru  (Bijju,  as 
we  call  him).  This  was  the  first  time  a  Nehru  was  to  marry  a  Western 
girl,  so  Bijju’s  parents  insisted  that  she  must  come  to  India  before 
getting  married  to  find  out  whether  she  would  like  it  or  not.  Fory 
came  and  stayed  on.  A  year  later  she  married  Bijju  and  adapted  her¬ 
self  to  Indian  ways  and  customs  better  than  many  a  modern  Indian 
girl  would  do  even  today.  Bijju  was  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  At 
present  he  is  Commissioner  General  for  Economic  Affairs  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  has  been  a  very  great  success  in  everything  he  has  taken 
up. 
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Letter  <ZKoJ  13 


PRISONER’S  LETTER 
Enclosure  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Kamala  Nehru 

Alipore  Central  Jail, 
Calcutta, 

T-3-34- 

Betty  darling, 

I  have  changed  my  abode  and  shifted  from  the  Presidency 
Jail  to  its  cousin  and  neighbour  of  Alipore.  And  presumably 
I  remain  here  for  a  lengthy  period.  J’y  suis,  j’y  reste.  There  is 
apparently  no  question  of  my  being  sent  elsewhere. 

Of  course  you  can  come  and  have  an  interview  with  me 
whenever  you  feel  like — subject  to  the  jail  rules  of  course. 
Interviews  are  fortnightly  as  in  the  U.P.  and  so  are  letters. 
When  you  intend  coming  this  way,  fix  it  up  with  Kamala. 
Probably  she  will  be  coming  here  soon  for  her  treatment  and 
is  likely  to  remain  in  Calcutta  for  a  month  or  two.  Any  letters 
for  me  should  also  be  sent  to  her,  and  not  to  me  direct. 

I  shall  read  a  lot  here  for  indeed  there  is  little  else  to  do — 
just  to  read  and  think  and  go  through  the  day’s  routine.  And 
so  when  I  come  out — and  that  is  a  long  way  off — I  may  be  a 
little  wiser  than  I  am.  Perhaps  and  perhaps  not.  Wisdom  is  a 
very  elusive  thing  and  difficult  to  seize.  And  yet  sometimes  it 
comes  suddenly  and  unawares.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  a  faithful 
votary  and  seek  her  goodwill.  Someday  she  may  show  me 
favour.  Anyway  jail  is  not  an  unsuitable  place  to  woo  her.  The 
hurly-burly  of  life  seems  far  off  and  does  not  distract  and  it  is 
good  to  see  the  life  of  every  day  from  a  little  distance,  detached. 

In  your  new  experience  of  married  life  you  will  also  view 
life  from  another  angle  and  gain  wisdom  thereby.  But  wisdom 
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comes  often  at  the  cost  of  so  much,  so  many  years  that  slip  by 
and  do  not  return.  Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
prison  experience  know  at  least  the  value  of  patience,  and  if 
they  have  profited  by  their  experience,  they  have  learnt 
adaptability,  and  that  is  a  great  thing. 

I  suppose  Fory  is  now  going  the  round  of  the  numerous 
relatives  of  the  clan  Nehru.  In  spite  of  all  good  will,  this  will 
be  some  task,  and  I  hope  she  survives  it.  I  wonder  when  I  shall 
see  her.  Perhaps  not  till  she  too  has  formally  joined  the  clan.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Birju  Bhai  and  Birju  Bhabi  are  trying  to 
envelop  and  enwrap  her  too  much,  in  their  desire  to  make  her 
one  of  themselves.  There  can  be  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
thing.  Overmuch  aggressive  kindness  and  affection  begins  to 
cloy  and  a  touch  of  casualness  is  useful.  But  of  course,  that 
depends  on  the  person  concerned  and  I  do  not  know  Fory. 
Personally,  I  am  a  believer  in  restraint  in  such  matters. 

My  love  to  Raja  and  yourself  and  keep  cheerful.  When  I 
come  out  and  visit  Bombay  you  will  have  to  put  me  up  in 
your  new  home.  So  be  prepared  for  it.  I  am  giving  you  fair 
notice! 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

U.P. — short  for  United  Provinces,  now  called  Uttar  Pradesh. 

Birju  Bhai  and  Birju  Bhabi — parents  of  Bijju  (B.  K.  Nehru).  We 
call  anyone  older  than  us  ‘Bhai’  if  it  is  a  man  and  ‘Bhabi’,  which 
means  sister-in-law,  if  it  is  a  woman. 
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Letter  Ql  14 


Enclosure  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Kamala  Nehru 

Dehra  Dun  Jail, 
1.6.34. 

Betty  darling, 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  May  reached  me  two  days  ago.  Your 
previous  letter  also  reached  me,  though  long  after  you  wrote 
it.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  negligent  over  my  letters  to  you. 
But  somehow,  although  I  have  been  in  prison  this  time  for 
over  three  and  a  half  months,  I  have  not  quite  settled  down  yet. 
In  Calcutta  I  was  always  expecting  a  transfer.  There  was  little 
regularity  in  letters  and  interviews.  The  letter  from  Kamala 
(with  yours)  that  reached  me  two  days  ago  came  after  five 
weeks.  One  of  my  letters  to  her  went  astray.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  had  quite  an  unusual  number  of  interviews  in  Calcutta.  I  had 
asked  Indu  to  send  you  a  message  but  I  suppose,  as  is  usual 
with  her,  she  did  not  do  so. 

I  had  an  idea  at  first  that  you  were  coming  to  Calcutta.  Then 
I  learnt  that  probably  you  would  come  to  Dehra.  I  do  not  know 
what  your  plans  are  now.  I  had  suggested  (this  was  the  message 
to  Indu)  that  Raja  and  you  might  make  a  little  stay  in  Dehra 
on  the  supposition  that  Kamala  was  going  to  take  a  house 
there.  But  her  illness  has  rather  upset  matters  and  now  she 
proposes  to  remain  in  Anand  Bhawan  for  most  of  the  time. 
She  may  just  come  to  see  me  when  she  is  a  little  fitter. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  likely  to  be  a  fixture  here  in 
Dehra  for  a  long  time,  as  I  was  in  1932-1933.  Indeed,  nowhere 
else  in  India  or  outside,  have  I  spent  quite  such  a  long  time 
without  a  change.  I  am  not  exactly  in  the  old  place  but  near  it. 
One  thing  I  miss  is  the  sight  of  the  mountains.  I  cannot  see 
their  noble  outlines  against  the  sky,  or  the  twinkling  lights  of 
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Mussorie,  as  I  used  to  last  year.  But  I  imagine  them  and  I  have 
a  powerful  enough  imagination!  I  am  keeping  fit — it  is  warm 
enough  here  now,  but,  of  course,  this  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  heat  of  the  plains. 

About  Toller’s  book,  you  have  been  rather  slow!  Have  you 
forgotten  that  I  try  to  be  up  to  date  as  regards  books  even  in 
prison  ?  So  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  book  in  Calcutta  I  tried  to 
get  it.  Not  getting  it  locally,  I  had  it  ordered  from  England. 
All  this  was  before  your  previous  letter  came.  The  order  had 
already  gone  when  I  knew  that  you  had  it.  The  book  came  a 
few  days  back  and  I  read  it  yesterday.  It  is  a  strangely  moving 
book  and  Toller  is  such  a  lovable  creature.  A  little  before  my 
arrest  I  had  a  letter  from  him  (in  answer  to  mine). 

You  must  be  shifting  today  to  your  new  flat  in  Warden  Road. 

Love  to  Raja  and  yourself. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Do  you  know  Nanu’s  latest  address  ?  He  was  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  had  been  driven  out  of  Germany  by  the  Hitlerites. 
He  was  in  Prague.  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  him,  if 
possible. 

In  Alipore  Gaol  Bhai  did  not  keep  too  well.  He  lost  considerable 
weight,  so  on  the  7th  May  1934  he  was  told  to  pack  as  he  was  being 
transferred  to  Dehra  Dun  Gaol,  where  the  climate  was  somewhat 
better,  as  Dehra  Dun  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

‘Nanu’ — A.  C.  N.  Nambiar,  a  very  dear  friend  of  ours.  Many 
years  before  he  had  gone  to  Germany  as  a  student,  and  had  joined 
a  group  of  Indians  who  called  themselves  the  Revolutionary  Party 
of  India  and  who,  having  sided  with  the  Germans  during  World 
War  I,  were  not  permitted  to  return  to  India  by  the  British  as  they 
were  considered  traitors.  Nanu  led  a  hard,  often  dangerous,  but 
always  an  exciting  and  fascinating  life  and  is  one  of  the  most  lovable 
of  men.  After  Independence  Bhai  asked  him  to  return  to  India, 
which  he  did.  Later  he  went  as  Counsellor  to  our  Legation  in 
Switzerland;  then  became  Ambassador  to  Sweden.  After  his  term 
there  he  went  as  Ambassador  to  West  Germany.  Wherever  he  went 
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he  was  universally  loved  and  respected.  No  one,  young  or  old,  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  could  fail  to  succumb  to  this  quiet,  un¬ 
assuming,  soft-spoken  man,  who  though  he  had  suffered  so  much 
showed  no  signs  of  bitterness  or  frustration.  Owing  to  constant  ill 
health  he  has  given  up  the  Foreign  Service  and  now  lives  in  Geneva 
earning  his  livelihood  as  a  journalist.  In  his  small  flat  one  meets  some 
of  the  most  interesting  people  in  the  world — of  all  nationalities,  the 
wealthiest  and  the  poorest,  for  one  and  all  are  drawn  towards  Nanu 
by  his  magnetic  personality. 
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Letter  (V .  i j 

Dehra  Dun  Jail , 
28.7.34. 

Betty  darling, 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  and  Raja  after  just  six  months.  As 
usual  our  interview  was  a  hurried  and  somewhat  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  one.  That  is  inevitable  in  prison.  But  still  it  was  very  good 
to  see  you.  I  hope  that  before  you  go  back  to  Bombay  you  will 
come  up  here  for  another  interview. 

About  the  books  that  I  asked  Raja  to  send  me  I  think  it  will 
be  better  if  he  could  send  them  in  a  bunch  to  Kamala  in  Anand 
Bhawan  and  then  I  could  get  them  one  by  one,  or  more  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  interviews  or  otherwise.  He  can,  however, 
send  me  one  of  them  by  post  direct  to  begin  with. 

There  is  no  hurry,  of  course,  for  any  of  these  books.  I  have 
plenty  to  go  on  with. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

A  fortnight  after  writing  this  letter  Bhai  was  suddenly  released 
temporarily,  as  his  wife’s  condition  seemed  to  be  critical,  and 
taken  to  Allahabad.  Though  he  avoided  making  any  public  state¬ 
ments,  in  view  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  Government  in  releas¬ 
ing  him,  he  was  re-arrested  eleven  days  later  and  taken  back  to 
Naini  Prison. 
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Letter  £0.  16 


Enclosure  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Kamala  Nehru 

Naini  Prison , 
18.10.34. 

Censored  and  Passed  by  Maj.  I.  M.  S.9 
Central  Prison ,  Allahabad . 

Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter  has  reached  me.  I  agree  with  you  about  mother. 
I  had  an  interview  with  her  and  Ranjit  day  before  yesterday  and 
I  urged  her  to  go  to  you  to  Bombay.  She  had  agreed  to  do  so. 
It  seems  that  Nan  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  Bombay,  because 
of  the  children,  all  of  whom  are  laid  up.  Upadhyaya  is  doing 
nothing  special  here  and  I  have  asked  him  to  accompany  mother 
and  remain  with  her  in  Bombay  till  further  notice.  Ranjit  will 
probably  return  after  a  week  or  ten  days;  mother  ought  to  stay 
on  with  you  for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks,  or  longer  if  she 
wishes  it.  Upadhyaya  will  be  of  some  help  to  her  and  so  I 
would  like  him  to  be  with  her. 

I  should  like  mother  to  be  examined  carefully  by  the  doctors 
in  Bombay.  Consult  Jivraj  Mehta  about  it  and,  if  he  wishes  it, 
have  her  X-rayed.  In  case  the  doctors  suggest  any  special 
treatment  for  her,  such  as  electricity,  etc.,  she  might  take  it  in 
Bombay  where  there  are  facilities  for  it.  Personally  I  think  it  is 
safer  for  her  not  to  interfere  too  much  with  her  system  at 
present.  She  is  weak  and  frail  and  after  great  difficulty  and  long 
treatment  she  has  just  got  over  her  chest  trouble,  or  at  any 
rate,  has  got  it  under  control.  I  should  like  to  leave  well  alone 
and  not  attempt  too  much  to  make  it  better.  But  it  is  after  all 
for  doctors  to  advise. 

Mother  has  been  depressed  and  unhappy  for  a  long  time  and 
a  long  visit  to  you  will,  I  think,  do  her  good  and  take  her  out  of 
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the  groove  she  gets  into  here  when  she  is  by  herself.  Get  her  to 
take  interest  in  various  activities  but  at  the  same  time  not  to 
exert  herself  in  any  way.  For  some  time  there  will  be  excitement 
in  Bombay  because  of  the  Congress  sessions,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  good  for  her  to  visit  the  place  occasionally.  But  please  see 
to  it  that  she  does  not  overdo  it  and  does  not  tire  herself  by 
frequent  attendance,  long  sittings  and  late  hours. 

I  hope  you  are  doing  well.  Of  course  you  should  not  have 
come  here  to  see  Kamala  in  your  present  condition.  Mother 
told  me  that  you  had  written  to  her  about  it  and  I  was  quite 
clear  that  you  should  not  come.  I  presume  you  have  not  been 
out  of  Bombay  at  all  as  you  intended  to  do.  Well,  you  must 
follow  Purandare’s  directions  in  the  matter.  I  should  not  like 
to  lead  you  astray,  but  my  own  faith  in  the  medical  profession 
is  not  the  bright  and  shining  thing  it  was.  Not  that  they  have 
gone  down  in  my  estimation.  They  are  clever  enough  and  one 
has  to  go  to  them  in  illness  or  emergency.  But  medicines  and 
dosing  and  artificial  aids  do  not  take  us  far  if  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  and  follow  the  elementary  rules  of  health,  and  as  it 
happens,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  follow  these  rules  in  modern 
city  life.  Still  anyone  who  wants  to  can  do  so  and  I  wish  you 
and  Raja  would  try  to  understand  your  bodies  and  bring  them 
up  to  the  scratch!  I  wish  I  had  the  chance  of  being  with  Raja 
for  a  few  weeks.  Quite  apart  from  other  desirable  consequences 
for,  I  hope,  both  of  us,  I  think,  I  could  help  him  towards 
physical  fitness.  Perhaps  we  may  have  the  chance  sometime  in 
the  future. 

I  have  had  telegrams  from  Bhowali  but  no  letters  so  far,  and 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  Kamala  is  getting  on.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  early  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  change. 

Out  of  these  books  which  you  send  me  I  should  like  you  to 
keep  some  for  yourself  as  a  birthday  gift  from  me.  Choose 
half-a-dozen  and  present  them  formally  to  yourself — your 
birthday  is  just  a  fortnight  hence — and  wish  yourself  on  my 
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behalf  many  happy  returns  and  plenty  of  love.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you  and  Raja  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  days. 
Just  a  year  ago  your  wedding  took  place  and  day  after  tomor¬ 
row  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  day.  I  have  seen  so  little  of 
you  and  Raja  since  then,  but  of  course  the  fault  is  mine! 

I  have  not  been  reading  much  lately  but  I  have  a  bad  habit  of 
wanting  books.  So  I  am  noting  below  the  names  of  some  books 
that  Raja  might  order  for  me. 

This  letter  will  go  to  you  by  a  roundabout  way.  I  hope  it  will 
eventually  reach  you.  Perhaps  mother  will  be  with  you  already 
then. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Upadhyaya — one  of  Father’s  secretaries  who,  after  Father’s  death, 
attached  himself  to  the  family. 

Jivraj  Mehta — a  physician  and  our  family  doctor  who  also  took 
part  in  the  national  movement.  He  is  now  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat 
State. 

Purandare — a  famous  gynaecologist.  I  was  expecting  my  first 
baby. 

Bhowali — a  hill  station  in  north  India  with  a  sanatorium  specially 
for  T.B.  patients. 
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Letter  ^Koj  17 

Enclosure  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Kamala  Nehru 

District Jaily 
Almoray 
jo.10.j4. 

Betty  darling, 

I  have  moved  up  in  the  world  since  I  wrote  to  you  last  and 
here  I  am  in  the  Himalayas,  perched  up  on  a  ridge,  communing 
with  the  sky  and  the  clouds.  It  is  fairly  cold  here  but  not  nearly 
as  cold  as  I  expected.  I  have  taken  to  my  sunbaths  in  the 
morning  and  they  will  grow  pleasanter  as  the  cold  increases. 

On  our  way  up  I  spent  a  few  hours  with  Kamala  at  Bhowali. 
I  found  her  much  better  than  when  I  saw  her  last  at  Allahabad. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  change  and  treatment  are  doing  her 
good.  She  is  likely  to  stay  up  right  through  the  winter  but 
much  depends  on  future  progress. 

Nan  told  me  something  about  your  difficulties  regarding  the 
hospital  which  is  the  most  unattractive  place  that  I  have  seen, 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  happy  there.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  think  that  confinements  should  take  place  at  home.  This  is 
an  old  fashioned  notion  which  must  be  given  up.  A  nursing 
home  or  a  hospital  is  far  better,  and  of  the  two,  the  hospital  is 
preferable.  Nursing  homes  are  rather  fancy  places,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  being  the  heavy  charges  made.  But,  of 
course,  I  cannot  advise  from  here  and  you  and  Raja  will  no 
doubt  fix  up  everything  satisfactorily. 

This  letter  will  probably  reach  you  a  few  days  after  your 
birthday — it  can’t  be  helped.  Many  happy  returns  and  love  to 
you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

When  Kamala’s  condition  did  not  improve  in  Bhowali,  Bhai  was 
transferred  to  Almora,  a  hill  station  nearby,  to  enable  him  to  visit  his 
wife  at  intervals. 
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Letter  tN^o.  iS 

Enclosure  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Kamala  Nehru 

Almora  District  Jail, 
26.11.34 . 

Betty  darling, 

Both  your  letters  have  reached  me,  and  your  ‘Bhaiya  Duj’ 
parcel  of  sweets,  and  the  gorgeous  birthday  present.  The  birth¬ 
day  gift  is  beautiful  and  of  a  kind  that  I  can  use.  But  I  dare  not 
display  such  magnificence  in  public,  it  would  hardly  fit  in  with 
my  reputation  or  grey  hairs!  But  I  like  it  very  much  indeed  and 
it  is  going  to  cleave  to  me  and  be  a  constant  reminder  of  you 
and  Raja,  though  reminders  are  not  needed. 

I  gather  that  mother  has  at  last  reached  you.  She  must  have 
been  very  lonely  in  Anand  Bhawan  and  I  was  anxious  that  she 
should  have  a  change.  She  wrote  to  me  that  her  wound  was 
troubling  her  again.  I  hope  you  will  have  this  attended  to  and, 
if  necessary,  X-rayed  again.  Get  Jivraj  Mehta  to  examine  it.  In 
case  some  electric  treatment  is  suggested  this  could  be  fixed  up 
in  Bombay.  There  is  no  such  facility  in  Allahabad. 

Taraporewala  has  sent  me  four  or  five  books,  I  have  also 
received  a  number  of  books  from  other  sources,  so  that  for  the 
present  I  am  well  provided  for  with  reading  matter. 

I  am  glad  you  have  fixed  up  with  Purandare.  Of  course  he 
is  a  competent  man.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  take  care  of 
you. 

I  was  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Kamala  last  week.  I  did  not 
find  her  as  well  as  I  had  hoped.  I  suppose  there  must  be  ups  and 
downs.  It  was  during  my  visit  that  she  gave  me  your  birthday 
gift. 

I  hope  you  and  Raja  have  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
Congress  days  and  from  your  numerous  guests.  If  you  live  in 
Bombay  you  have  to  put  up  with  many  guests. 


Give  my  love  to  mother  and  Raja  and  keep  a  lot  of  it  for 
yourself. 


Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Tell  mother  that  I  have  received  her  letter  sent  from 
Allahabad. 


Taraporewala — a  bookshop  in  Bombay  where  I  bought  books  to 
send  to  Bhai. 
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Telegram 


From  Aim  or  a  Dist.  Jail 
To  Krishna  Hutheesing , 
Breach  Candy  House , 
Warden  Road ,  Bombay . 

Cheerio  get  well  soon  darling  and  bring  the  howling  infant  here 
for  display  and  criticism  love — Jawahar. 

After  Jawahar  there  had  been  no  boy  in  our  family.  He  had  had 
a  son  prematurely  born  who  died  three  days  later.  My  sister  had 
only  daughters,  so  when  I  had  a  son  there  was  general  rejoicing 
amongst  our  family. 
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Letter  Qk  1? 


Anand  B  haw  an, 
Allahabad , 

j  ,11,37* 

Darling  Betty, 

Thank  you  for  the  Bhaiya  Duj  greetings.  You  must  have 
thought  that  I  had  forgotten  your  birthday.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
you  were  very  much  in  my  mind  on  November  2nd  but  all  day 
I  was  sitting  in  committee  and  the  like.  I  thought  of  sending  you 
a  message  but  was  not  sure  of  where  you  were,  and  so  between 
the  committees  and  my  indecision,  I  did  not  send  a  telegram 
as  I  intended  to.  However,  my  love  went  to  you  and  if  you  are 
sensitive  enough  to  airy  messages  you  should  have  felt  it. 

I  shall  be  in  the  U.P.  now  for  November.  Early  in  December 
I  shall  go  to  Assam  for  a  fortnight. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

When  Kamala’s  condition  seemed  to  deteriorate  further,  she  was 
taken  for  treatment  to  Europe  in  May  1935.  Bhai  remained  in 
Almora  gaol  but  was  suddenly  released  on  4th  September  1935,  as 
news  was  received  that  Kamala’s  condition  was  critical.  She  was 
in  a  sanatorium  in  Badenweiler,  in  Germany.  Bhai  left  immediately 
by  air  to  be  with  her.  For  months  she  hovered  between  life  and 
death.  On  28th  February  1936  she  died.  A  few  weeks  later,  after 
making  arrangements  for  his  daughter  to  go  to  school  in  England, 
Bhai  returned  to  India. 

He  got  caught  up  in  the  political  whirlpool  almost  immediately 
but  was  able  to  remain  out  of  prison  for  a  fairly  long  period. 
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Letter  Uty.  20 

Allahabad , 

22.4.38. 

Betty  darling, 

I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Raja,  the  first  of  several  I  suppose. 
For  he  is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  some  days  or  weeks.  I  am 
distressed  to  know  that  you  are  unhappy  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  it.  Many  small  matters 
pile  up  and  rub  one  up  the  wrong  way.  My  life,  for  years  past, 
has  been  abnormal  and  I  have  tried  deliberately  to  have  as  few 
entanglements  as  possible  so  that  I  can  choose  my  political 
paths  without  thinking  of  its  consequences  on  others.  I  live  in 
Anand  Bhawan  as  a  guest  almost  and  I  feel  relieved  that  the 
burden  of  keeping  house  is  not  upon  me.  Nan,  specially  since 
she  became  minister,  has  also  got  wrapped  up  more  and  more 
in  work,  although,  of  course,  she  is  not  quite  so  much  a  politi¬ 
cal  animal  as  I  am.  Political  problems  and  difficulties  fill  my 
mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Nan’s,  and  the  domestic  side  has 
less  time  devoted  to  it.  Perhaps  this  makes  you  feel  that  you 
are  neglected  and  this  pains  you.  But  surely  you  do  not  imagine 
that  this  makes  any  difference  to  our  attachments  and  affections  ? 
We  are  an  abnormal  family,  or  rather  force  of  circumstances 
has  made  us  lead  rather  abnormal  lives,  and  the  emphasis  of 
these  lives  is  more  and  more  cherished,  though  it  is  hidden  from 
the  public  gaze.  You  must  remember  that  Anand  Bhawan  is 
your  own  home  and  those  who  live  here  love  you  dearly  and 
would  gladly  do  anything  for  you.  You  must  not  feel  isolated 
in  any  way.  Naturally  you  have  to  live  your  own  life  in  the 
surroundings  that  come  your  way,  and  they  may  differ  to  some 
extent  from  my  surroundings  and  interests.  That  is  bound  to 
happen  with  grown  up  people.  One  of  yours  and  Raja’s  diffi¬ 
culties  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  about  the  future.  You  are  not 
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quite  settled  down  yet  and  the  old  question  of  a  pull  in  two 
directions  still  troubles  Raja.  That  question  will  have  to  be 
settled  and  then  both  of  you  will  feel  better.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  under  present  day  conditions  it  is  never  easy  to  find  a  clear 
way  and  settle  down  even  mentally.  Everything  in  life  is  topsy 
turvey  and  we  have  to  put  up  with  it.  Personally  I  do  not  mind 
this  and  I  rather  like  the  feeling  of  not  being  settled.  I  hate  the 
idea  of  being  in  the  ruts.  But  I  am  largely  free  from  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  others  are  not  so  placed. 

I  definitely  think  that  you  ought  to  have  a  real  change  and 
this  will  do  you  no  end  of  good.  Going  to  Mussorie  and  such 
like  places  is  no  real  change  and  it  passes  my  comprehension 
why  anyone  should  go  there.  Raja  tells  me  that  you  did  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  prospect  of  going  to  Europe  this  summer 
but  you  felt  that  you  might  come  in  my  way  or  be  a  burden  to 
me  in  some  way.  Now  I  think  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
you  to  go  to  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  work  there.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
always  be  with  me  or  travel  about  with  me.  My  work  will  be 
largely  political,  meetings,  private  and  public.  You  could  go 
with  me  and  remain  with  me  wherever  convenient  and  go  else¬ 
where  where  you  feel  this  is  desirable.  On  this  basis  you  would 
have  freedom  to  move  about  and  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  any  work  that  I  might  do.  In  London  and  may  be  else¬ 
where  you  would  be  largely  with  me.  You  would  thus  get  into 
touch  with  many  worthwhile  people  and  it  will  be  very  easy 
for  you  to  fix  up  your  programme,  partly  with  me,  partly  apart 
from  me.  I  have  myself  no  idea  at  present  where  I  shall  go. 
Probably  I  shall  be  in  England  about  three  weeks  to  begin  with 
and  then  I  shall  go  to  the  Continent.  I  might  return  overland 
to  India.  I  might  (though  this  is  unlikely)  go  to  the  U.S.A.  for 
a  short  while  or  return  via  China.  But  all  this  is  only  in  my 
mind  and  I  do  not  speak  about  it  and  I  do  not  want  you  to 
speak  about  it.  Nor  should  this  affect  your  programme.  In  any 
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event,  you  will  either  be  with  me  or  near  me  and  we  shall  be 
in  constant  touch  with  each  other. 

I  do  think  therefore  that  you  should  go  to  Europe  with  me. 
Because  of  my  uncertainty  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  return  ticket 
at  all.  But  you  should  take  a  ioo-day  return. 

I  have  decided  to  sail  from  Bombay  on  June  2nd  by  the 
Biancamano .  And  I  want  to  travel  2nd.  This  is  to  save  money, 
of  course,  but  it  is  not  finally  the  reason  that  counts.  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  go  2nd  anyhow.  I  have  never  travelled  2nd  so  far 
on  board  ship  and  so  there  was  natural  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
But  this  1  st  travelling  is  a  snobbish  business  and  I  want  des¬ 
perately  not  to  encourage  myself  in  snobbery.  As  for  comfort 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
make  myself  comfortable  enough. 

So  will  you  please  reserve  a  berth  second  class  for  me  on  the 
s.s.  Biancamano  sailing  on  June  2nd  to  Genoa.  Of  course  a 
single-berth  cabin  will  be  infinitely  preferable.  If  you  decide  to 
go,  as  I  hope  you  will,  you  can  reserve  your  berth  also. 

Raja  and  I  will  go  to  Lucknow  tomorrow  night  probably 
for  3  days,  returning  to  Allahabad  on  or  about  the  27th.  Then 
4  or  5  days  at  Allahabad.  After  that  we  might  go  to  Srinagar 
in  Garhwal.  This  will  take  us  a  week,  there  and  back.  On  the 
10th  night  I  leave  Allahabad  for  the  Working  Committee 
Meeting  which  might  be  held  in  Wardha  or  in  Bombay.  Not 
settled  yet. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Much  as  I  wanted  to,  I  was  unable  to  accompany  Bhai  to  Europe 
as  our  elder  son  became  ill  and  the  doctors  thought  it  might  be 
typhoid. 

Biancamano — a  Lloyd  Triestino  ship  that  was  sunk  later  during 
World  War  II. 
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Letter  Zh(o.  21 


Srinagar , 
Garhwal, 
J.J.38. 

Betty  darling, 

I  sent  you  a  telegram  from  Lucknow  asking  you  to  reserve 
a  berth  for  me  in  a  cabin  where  I  would  have  no  companion. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  someone  sharing  my  cabin.  I 
can  put  up  with  most  discomforts  but  privacy  is  something  I 
treasure. 

We  have  had  three  days  of  the  Garhwal  Tour  and  we  have 
enjoyed  them.  They  have  been  unusual.  First  the  aeroplane 
trip  from  Hardwar  to  Badrinath  and  Kedarnath  and  back  to 
Hardwar.  Then  the  same  day  by  car  58  miles  to  Devaprayag 
following  the  Ganga  in  its  upper  reaches.  At  Devaprayag  the 
Ganga  splits  up  into  the  Bhagirathi,  which  comes  from 
Gangotra,  and  the  Alaknanda,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
glaciers  of  Badrinath  and  Kedarnath.  The  two  join  at  Deva¬ 
prayag  and  there  we  spent  this  night.  The  next  morning  we 
took  to  horses  and  rode  about  20  miles  to  Srinagar  (Garhwal) 
following  the  Alaknanda  all  the  way. 

The  air  journey  was  good  though  bumpy.  Nan  did  not 
exactly  enjoy  it  as  she  was  violently  sick  most  of  the  way.  But 
it  was  a  delightful  sight  to  see  the  Ganga  in  its  youthful 
exuberant  stage  winding  and  gurgling  through  the  valleys.  We 
approached  the  snows  and  hovered  over  Badrinath  and  Kedar¬ 
nath  and  saw  the  snowy  peaks  looming  in  front.  Badrinath  was 
particularly  grand. 

We  have  been  here  since  yesterday  noon.  Srinagar  is  situated 
in  a  broad  and  pleasant  valley  with  the  Alaknanda  running 
through  it.  It  is  a  small  unpretentious  little  town,  though  in 
olden  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Garhwali  kingdom.  Now 
it  is  cut  off  almost  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  lack  of 
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even  a  carriage  road.  Such  a  site  in  Europe  would  be  jumped 
upon  and  a  beautiful  town  would  grow  up  with  villas  all  over 
the  hillsides  and  a  brightly  lit  city. 

We  have  had  several  functions.  This  evening  there  was  to 
be  a  conference  but  heavy  rain  came  down  just  as  I  started 
speaking.  The  awning  had  previously  blown  away.  We  carried 
on  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  I  held  forth  for  about  45  minutes. 
There  was  a  large  crowd  of  women  present  and  they  stood  the 
rain  bravely  getting  quite  soaked. 

Tomorrow  noon  we  go  to  Pauri,  a  hill  station  about  8  miles 
away.  We  spend  the  night  there  and  then  go  back  to  Deva- 
prayag  and  Hardwar.  Thus  ends  our  Garhwal  trip.  After  two 
days  in  Allahabad,  I  shall  go  to  Bombay.  But  on  the  way  I 
shall  spend  half  a  day  at  Kareli  in  the  C.P.  I  expect  to  reach 
Bombay  on  the  12th  morning  by  mail.  Raja  will  probably 
reach  there  on  the  nth  evening.  He  intends  leaving  Allahabad 
with  me  on  the  10th  evening  by  express  but  he  will  not  stop 
at  Kareli. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Garhwal — practically  on  the  border  of  North  India. 

Srinagar — this  is  a  town  in  Garhwal.  There  is  another  better- 
known  Srinagar  which  is  the  capital  of  Kashmir. 

Hardwar — a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Hindus. 

Badrinath  and  Kedarnath — both  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  for 
Hindus,  high  up  in  the  Himalayan  ranges. 

Bhagirathi — a  river. 

Gangotra — a  glacier. 

Alaknanda — a  river. 

Devaprayag — a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

Kareli — a  town  in  the  Central  Provinces  (C.P.). 
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Letter  Uty.  22 


Hanoi, 

22J.jp. 

Betty  darling, 

Did  I  write  to  you  that  I  had  escaped  the  S.B.’s  in  Calcutta? 
No  such  luck.  They  came  late  at  night  but  the  hotel  people  kept 
them  away.  At  3.25  a.m.  they  turned  up  when  I  was  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  aerodrome.  They  accompanied  me  there 
and  were  so  very  affectionate. 

I  arrived  here  an  hour  ago  at  eleven  and  at  three  I  am  leaving 
by  the  Eurasian  service.  They  had  reserved  two  seats  for  me — 
pity  you  are  not  here  to  take  advantage  of  one.  I  feel  rather 
lonely  travelling  by  myself. 

I  ought  to  be  in  Chungking  by  twelve  noon  tomorrow.  What 
happens  afterwards  I  do  not  know. 

This  two  days’  plane  journey  has  been  a  tiring  affair,  chiefly 
because  of  inadequate  night  rests. 

Love, 

Jawahar. 

‘S.B.’s’ — two  artists  whose  devotion  to  Bhai  was  somewhat 
embarrassing.  He  was  en  route  for  China  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-sheks. 
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Letter  !hQ).  2 3 

Allahabad , 

13.11.j9. 

Darling  Betty, 

Thank  you  for  Bhaiya  Duj  telegram.  I  thought  it  was  the 
brother’s  job  to  produce  a  gift  but  your  brother  is  far  too  care¬ 
less  and  preoccupied.  It  was  pleasant  to  get  your  message. 

Bijji  Bhabi — whom  I  met  in  Delhi  was  in  a  state  of  sup¬ 
pressed  anger  at  me.  Why  I  could  not  imagine  for  a  while. 
Then  she  told  me.  Because  some  years  ago  I  had  forgotten  to 
congratulate  her  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson!  It  was  a  true 
charge  and  I  pleaded  guilty  but  the  punishment  was  undeserved. 
She  produced  the  grandson — a  jolly  and  attractive  kid — and 
introduced  him  by  saying:  ‘This  is  the  very  same  grandson  on 
whose  birth  you  did  not  even  congratulate  me.’  It  was  no  joke. 
She  was  angry  and  for  an  hour  afterwards  she  held  forth  point¬ 
ing  out  to  me  my  many  failings.  I  saw  myself  in  my  true  colours 
and  I  hope  I  profited  by  the  experience. 

I  have  just  had  a  cable  from  Indu.  It  was  a  birthday  cable 
but  she  added  good  news  about  herself.  For  the  last  19  days 
she  has  had  no  temperature,  the  inflammation  has  subsided  and 
she  has  put  on  5  lb.  of  weight.  So  she  has  progressed  satis¬ 
factorily  but  she  will  remain  in  hospital  for  another  two  weeks. 
After  that  she  will  go  to  Switzerland — either  Leysin  or  some¬ 
where  near  Davos.  Probably  Agatha  will  accompany  her  there 
but  will  not  remain  with  her.  The  doctors  intend  keeping  her 
there  four  or  five  months.  After  that  one  does  not  know  where 
the  world  will  be,  or  any  of  us. 

I  am  worried  about  you.  You  were  looking  absolutely  tired 
and  fagged  out  when  I  saw  you  last.  If  you  are  not  extra¬ 
ordinarily  foolish — and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  you  are 
— you  must  take  yourself  in  hand  immediately.  I  think  you, 
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Raja  and  the  kids  should  all  place  yourself  under  Kaivalyanand 
and  carry  out  his  directions.  Also  give  up  late  nights.  Try  to  go 
to  bed  at  10.30  every  night  for  a  month.  It  won’t  do  you  much 
harm  to  miss  a  few  dinners  or  social  engagements. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawah  AR¬ 
PS.  An  American  edition  of  my  book  is  coming  out,  I  want 
to  send  them  the  picture  of  our  grandfather  for  it.  Could  you 
let  me  have  this  before  long  ? 

j- 


Bijju  Bhabi — our  cousin’s  wife.  Is  better  known  as  Mrs.  Rame- 
shwari  Nehru  (see  letter  No.  1 3). 

Agatha — Agatha  Harrison,  an  English  Quaker  friend  who  did  a 
great  deal  to  help  the  cause  of  India’s  freedom.  She  was  a  devoted 
friend  of  our  family  who  died  in  Geneva  about  three  years  ago 
whilst  attending  a  conference. 

Kaivalyanand — known  as  Swami  Kaivalyanand,  who  is  an 
authority  on  Yogic  exercises  and  taught  many  members  of  our 
family.  He  has  several  large  institutions  in  and  around  Bombay 
where  regular  courses  are  given  in  Yogic  exercises. 
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Letter  OH 'g.  24 


Wardha , 
19.8.40. 

Darling  Betty, 

Thank  you  for  the  Rakhi.  It  was  very  welcome. 

So  you  were  nervous  because  I  went  to  Bombay  in  uniform! 
My  dear,  do  not  let  the  atmosphere  of  Bombay  affect  your 
nerves  so.  We  function  differently  in  the  north.  Poor  and  proud 
business.  The  going  in  uniform  had  no  particular  importance. 
What  is  far  more  important  is  that  800  uniformed  volunteers 
went  through  their  entire  programme  as  arranged  regardless  of 
Govt,  orders.  You  should  have  seen  our  procession.  It  was 
worth  it.  Zero  hour  will  suddenly  descend  upon  us  one  of  these 
fine  or  rainy  days.  We  might  as  well  be  prepared  for  it  and  take 
it  in  the  proper  spirit.  It  is  no  good  grousing. 

Give  Kay  my  love  and  tell  her  not  to  be  too  credulous,  nor 
too  dispirited.  Yesterday  was  bad,  today  is  worse,  but 

We  have  tomorrow 
Bright  before  us 
Pike  a  flame . 

Or  so  some  of  us  imagine,  and  it  is  good  to  imagine  and  dream 
or  fife  would  become  too  hard  and  barren  in  this  hard  world. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  go  from  here.  Nor  do  I  know 
how  long  I  shall  have  to  stay  here.  Work  in  the  U.P.  calls  and 
I  may  return  there.  When  the  mind  is  rushing  along  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  still  or  to  lounge  about.  But  I  may  also  go  to  Bombay 
from  here. 

Love, 

Jawahar. 

Wardha — a  town  in  the  Central  Provinces  where  Gandhiji  lived 
and  had  his  headquarters. 
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‘Rakhi’ — a  sort  of  bracelet  made  out  of  silk  threads.  It  is  tied  on 
to  a  brother’s  wrist  by  a  sister;  or,  if  he  is  away  from  her,  it  is  sent 
to  him.  The  day  when  this  is  done  is  called  ‘Raksha-bandhan’  and  is 
celebrated  all  over  India.  ‘Raksha’  means  to  protect  and  ‘bandhan’ 
means  to  bind.  In  ancient  times  it  was  not  only  a  sister’s  privilege  to 
send  a  ‘rakhi’  to  a  brother.  Any  woman,  be  she  a  commoner,  a 
princess  or  a  queen,  could  send  a  ‘rakhi’  to  a  friend  or  a  prince  or  a 
king  as  a  symbol  asking  for  his  protection  and  help  whenever 
needed,  and  if  he  accepted  the  ‘rakhi’  he  was  honour-bound  to  give 
it. 

Kay — an  American  friend  of  ours  married  to  an  Englishman, 
Robert  Stimson,  who  at  the  time  was  editor  of  The  Times  of  India 
in  Bombay. 
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Letter  ^Hoj  2. J 


From:  J.  Nehru — District  Jail,  Dehra  Dun 
To:  Mrs.  Krishna  Hutheesing — Bombay 


2.12.40. 

Betty  dear. 

Your  letter,  with  Raja’s  note,  reached  me  in  Gorakhpur  Jail. 
Yesterday  I  learnt  that  you  had  written  to  the  Superintendent 
here  about  an  interview.  I  suppose  you  will  get  a  reply  from 
the  Jail  Office.  The  normal  rule  is  two  interviews  a  month  and 
two  letters  a  month.  Abnormally  or  as  a  special  case  or  for 
business  purposes,  this  rule  may  be  stretched.  Has  not  Amery 
said  that  I  live  in  my  own  quarters  and  have  frequent  inter¬ 
views  and  may  correspond  and  read  books  ?  A  description  with 
which  I  have  personally  no  quarrel,  though  some  may  imagine 
that  I  live  in  a  kind  of  private  shack  and  otherwise  get  a  queer 
notion. 

Raja  and  you  will  of  course  be  very  welcome  whenever  you 
come  here.  I  should  like  to  see  Raja  especially  as  I  may  not  have 
a  chance  of  doing  so  for  some  time  to  come.  I  was  sorry  to 
learn  that  he  was  rather  put  out  on  learning  of  my  conviction. 
I  have  seldom  felt  quite  so  peaceful  in  mind  as  I  have  done 
lately,  and  that  is  some  feat  in  this  mad  world  of  ours.  Through 
some  practice  I  have  learnt  to  draw  myself  in  and  shut  the 
various  drawers  of  my  mind  which  relate  to  activities  which 
have  been  suspended. 

As  you  have  been  recently  in  Allahabad,  I  would  suggest  to 
you  not  to  hurry  back.  See  how  things  develop  and  then  it  may 
be  more  helpful  to  have  an  interview.  But  come  any  time  you 
like.  I  shall  be  in  Dehra  Dun  Jail — no  touring,  no  engagements. 
Psyche,  I  understand  may  come  with  you.  That  will  be  good. 

You  must  know  that  Indu  has  left  Switzerland  and  is  trying 
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to  get  back  to  India.  She  ought  to  reach  London  soon.  The 
journey  is  a  roundabout  one.  I  think  one  goes  by  Antibes  from 
Geneva  to  Marseille,  or  probably  beyond.  Then  by  air  to 
Barcelona,  Lisbon  and  London.  From  London  she  will  have 
to  come  by  sea  convoy.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  get  passages  and 
there  are  long  waiting  lists.  She  will  have  to  wait  at  least  a 
month,  may  be  two  or  more.  So  even  if  all  goes  well,  she  is 
not  likely  to  reach  Bombay  before  the  end  of  February.  More 
likely  March. 

I  am  glad  she  has  decided  to  return.  There  are  all  manner  of 
risks  and  dangers  of  course  but  it  is  better  to  face  them  than  to 
feel  isolated  and  miserable.  If  she  wants  to  return  then  she  must 
do  so  or  take  the  consequences.  Life  grows  harder  for  all  of  us  and 
the  soft  days  of  the  past  already  belong  to  an  age  that  is  gone. 
When  will  they  return?  No  one  knows.  Or  will  they  return? 
We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  life  as  it  is  and  not  hunger  for 
what  is  not.  Physical  risk  and  suffering  are  often  all  petty  com¬ 
pared  to  the  troubles  and  tempests  of  the  mind.  And  whether 
life  is  soft  or  hard,  one  can  always  get  something  out  of  it — 
but  to  enjoy  life  ultimately  one  must  decide  not  to  count  the 
cost. 

Raja  must  not  worry  at  all.  He  need  not  think  that  he  is  tied 
down  to  the  N.P.C.  If  he  feels  like  going  ahead  in  another  way 
he  should  do  so  but  of  course  in  the  proper  way.  There  is  no 
hurry.  He  will  have  his  chance.  Meanwhile  he  should  prepare 
himself  mentally  and  otherwise,  and  during  this  interval,  carry 
on  at  the  N.P.C.  It  is  important  that  he  should  carry  on  with 
regular  and  preferably  hard  work.  In  times  of  excitement  there 
is  nothing  like  work.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  went  and 
saw  Bapu.  I  have  gone  through  nearly  six  years  of  prison  with 
relative  ease  because  of  the  work  I  have  done.  I  bear  prison 
lightly.  And  always  I  am  thinking  of  preparing  myself  in  mind 
and  body  for  my  next  job.  I  store  energy  so  that  I  might  be 
able  to  squander  it  later  on. 
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I  have  been  a  month  in  prison — out  of  the  48  months!  If 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  my  forgetting  this,  the  new  moon 
was  there  to  remind  me.  I  came  to  the  prison  with  the  new 
moon — the  day  after  Divali  and  on  the  eve  of  Id.  During  this 
month  I  have  read  a  score  of  books,  spun  a  good  deal  of  good 
yarn,  taken  regular  exercise  and  slept  abundantly.  And  not 
once,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  have  I  lost  my  temper!  That  in 
itself  is  a  sure  sign  of  physical  and  mental  health. 

I  have  taken  things  easily  during  this  month.  I  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  a  feeling  of  tiredness,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  settle 
down.  I  have  done  little  hard  work  intellectually.  I  wanted  to 
let  my  mind  lie  fallow — to  busy  myself  with  odd  physical 
activities.  It  is  surprising  how  many  such  jobs  can  be  done  in 
prison.  Cleaning  and  washing  and  generally  keeping  ‘my  own 
quarters’  in  as  decent  a  condition  as  is  possible,  absorb  quite 
a  deal  of  time.  Then  I  started  digging.  I  decided  to  make  the  most 
of  the  digging.  It  was  hard  work  for  the  soil  is  stony.  Digging 
anyhow  is  not  a  light  occupation,  and  I  was  annoyed  at  myself 
when  I  found  that  I  got  tired  easily.  I  improved  with  practice. 
Having  done  this,  I  played  about  with  the  fresh  earth — how 
delightful  it  is!  and  we  put  in  some  seedlings  and  flower  seeds. 
Like  a  fond  but  foolish  parent,  straightway  I  started  spoiling 
our  work  by  too  much  attention.  I  think  I  watered  them  more 
than  was  necessary  and  some  of  the  seeds  and  seedlings  seem 
to  have  rolled  away.  However,  I  shall  get  over  these  minor 
difficulties  and  if  you  come  here  after  three  months  or  so,  you 
will  have  to  admire  the  result  of  my  Herculean  labours. 

Love, 

Y  our  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  1 940  I  went  to  Allahabad  and  took 
Kay  Stimson  with  me.  She  had  been  very  unwell  and  needed  a 
change  and  I  thought  the  beginning  of  winter  in  northern  India, 
which  is  delightful,  would  do  her  good. 
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Bhai  was  to  offer  individual  'satyagraha*  on  7th  November  in 
Allahabad.  But  as  usual  the  authorities  anticipated  events.  On  31st 
October,  as  Bhai  was  returning  from  Wardha,  where  he  had  been 
visiting  Gandhiji,  the  Bombay  Ivtail  was  stopped  at  Chheoki  and 
he  was  arrested.  We,  being  unaware  of  this,  went  to  meet  him.  The 
train  steamed  into  the  Allahabad  station,  but  before  it  stopped  we 
saw  people  gesticulating  and  leaning  out  of  windows.  I  sensed  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  several  people 
jumped  out  and  ran  towards  us,  all  talking  excitedly  at  the  same  time. 
They  informed  us  of  what  had  happened,  so  we  got  into  our  cars 
and  drove  to  Naini  Prison,  guessing  that  he  must  be  there.  He  was, 
but  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  him.  That  night  he  was  transferred 
to  a  prison  in  Gorakpur,  a  town  not  too  far  from  Allahabad. 

The  offence  for  which  Bhai  was  arrested  was  apparently  three 
speeches  that  he  gave  in  the  Gorakpur  district  to  the  peasants  over 
a  month  before.  Hence  the  trial  had  to  take  place  in  Gorakpur.  After 
getting  the  necessary  permission  to  attend  the  trial,  Kay  and  I  and 
some  friends  left  by  train,  travelled  all  night  and  arrived  in  Gorakpur 
at  5  a.m.  the  next  morning.  The  trial  was  held  inside  the  prison; 
the  sentence  was  one  of  the  heaviest  passed — four  years’  R.I.  We  were 
all  aghast,  and  Kay,  to  whom  this  was  an  eye-opener,  was  very 
shaken  and  upset.  During  the  trial  she  was  at  times  on  the  verge  of 
tears,  at  other  times  trembling  with  suppressed  anger  at  the  farce 
that  the  trial  was.  She  had  heard  of  political  prisoners  being  tried 
thus,  and  had  been  told  that  evidence  was  often  faked,  but  she 
never  wholly  believed  it  could  be  as  bad  as  what  she  saw  and  heard 
with  her  own  eyes  and  ears.  The  so  obviously  false  manner  in  which 
the  witnesses  gave  evidence  and  the  severity  of  the  sentence  shat¬ 
tered  all  Kay’s  previous  views  about  the  Government  of  India. 
Soon  after  the  trial  Bhai  was  once  again  transferred  to  Dehra  Dun 
gaol,  from  where  he  wrote  this  letter. 

Psyche— Mrs.  G.  M.  S.  Captain,  a  grand-daughter  of  India’s  grand 
old  man  and  patriot,  Dadabhoy  Naorogi — she  was  an  ardent  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Gandhiji’s  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  our  family. 

Indira  was  at  Oxford  but  became  ill  and  decided  to  return  without 
finishing  her  studies. 

N.P.C. — National  Planning  Committee  of  which  Raja  was  the 
secretary. 

Divali — the  festival  of  lights. 

Id — a  Muslim  religious  day,  celebrated  after  a  whole  month’s 
fasting  during  Ramazan. 
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Letter  26 

From:  J.  Nehru — District  Jail,  Dehra  Dun 
To:  Mrs.  Krishna  Hutheesing,  Bombay 


12.12.40. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  understand  that  you  and  Raja  are  likely  to  visit  me  on 
December  25  th,  Christmas  Day.  That  is  good.  I  suppose  you 
will  put  up  in  Dehra  Dun  with  Rashida.  The  best  time  for  the 
interview  is  the  afternoon — two  or  thereabouts.  It  is  warm  and 
pleasant  then,  unless  it  rains,  when  it  turns  cold  and  dismal 
rather  suddenly.  Christmas  time  usually  has  this  rainy  weather. 
But  you  may  be  lucky.  Anyway  come  prepared  for  the  cold. 
It  is  not  really  very  cold  here,  but  the  change  from  Bombay 
will  be  considerable.  So  have  enough  warm  clothes  and  blankets. 
I  do  not  want  Raja  to  develop  a  cold  here. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  certain  extracts  from  my  last 
letter  to  you  appearing  in  the  newspapers.  There  was  no  harm 
in  your  sharing  them  with  others  who  take  interest  in  me.  But 
I  just  wondered  if  some  people  might  not  get  a  wrong  idea 
about  my  life  and  activities  in  prison.  I  mentioned  casually  some 
of  these  activities — digging,  cleaning,  etc.  This  might  lead  some 
people  to  imagine  that  I  am  made  to  do  this  kind  of  thing.  That 
would  be  entirely  mistaken.  I  get  all  the  help  that  is  necessary 
for  my  purposes  and  I  need  not,  if  I  so  chose,  indulge  in  any 
activity.  But  I  am  not  constituted  that  way,  as  you  ought  to 
know.  Even  my  advancing — and  oh,  so  advanced!  years  do 
not  seem  to  affect  appreciably  my  energy  and  vitality  and 
capacity  to  mess  about  things  and  make  others  move  about 
also.  If  other  outlets  for  energy  are  denied  me,  I  have  to  seek 
new  ways  for  the  good  of  my  mind  and  soul.  Also  long  experh 
ence  of  jail  life  has  taught  me  many  things,  among  them  the 
necessity  of  physical  activity  in  prison.  It  is  not  possible  or 
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desirable  to  do  mental  work  only.  That  way  does  not  lie  sanity 
or  harmony.  I  have  therefore  deliberately  not  done  very  much 
reading  or  desk  work  and  have  occupied  myself  with  off  jobs 
which  soothe  the  mind  and  give  a  pleasant  feeling  of  tiredness 
to  the  body. 

Then  there  is  the  kitchen,  which  on  the  whole  interests  me 
least,  provided  I  get  clean  and  fairly  wholesome  food.  But 
again,  as  I  have  leisure,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
interfere.  (How  can  I  get  rid  of  the  old  habit  of  interfering  in 
other  people’s  affairs  ?)  My  interference  is  only  occasional  and 
my  experiments  sometimes  produce  startling  results.  Generally 
speaking  I  have  settled  down  to  a  ‘cooker’  regime  which  satisfies 
me  as  it  is  a  clean  way  of  producing  wholesome  food.  It  is  not 
exciting  of  course.  But  I  find  enough  excitement  in  other  ways 
without  desiring  to  tickle  my  palate. 

So  you  see  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done  which  I  need 
not  do,  but  being  a  busybody  I  am  always  barging  in. 

It  is  not  just  superfluous  energy  that  leads  me  to  dabble  in 
all  these  various  activities.  I  do  it  deliberately  to  have  peace  of 
mind  and  a  certain  harmonious  and  well-ordered  life.  I  suc¬ 
ceed.  I  keep  physically  fit  and  mentally  fit  and  sane.  It  is  a  fact, 
I  think,  that  every  visit  to  jail  has  done  me  good  in  some  way 
or  other;  not  merely  the  actual  work  I  have  done  there,  but 
some  kind  of  development  on,  I  hope,  the  right  lines  has  taken 
place.  I  succeed  very  largely  in  cutting  myself  away  from  the 
worries  and  responsibilities  that  encumber  me  outside.  I  do 
not  forget  them  but  I  think  about  them  more  calmly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  and  look  at  them  from  a  larger  perspective. 

In  the  world  today,  torn  by  war  and  disaster  and  possibly  on 
the  brink  of  vast  changes,  not  to  do  so  would  lead  to  mental 
collapse.  Long  periods  in  prison  are  apt  to  make  one  either  a 
mental  and  physical  wreck  or  a  philosopher.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  kept  myself  very  well  during  all  these  years.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  have  led  me  far  towards  philosophy. 
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I  give  below  some  lines  which  are  by  a  I5th-i6th  century 
English  poet,  John  Skelton: 

So  much  striving 
For  goods  and  for  wiving 
And  so  little  thriving , 

Saw  I  never: 

So  many  capacities , 

Offices  and  pluralities , 

And  changing  of  dignities , 

Saw  I  never. 

Among  them  that  are  rich 
No  friendship  is  it  to  keep  touch , 

And  such  fair  glosing  speech , 

Saw  I  never. 

So  many  poor , 

In  every  border 
And  so  small  succour 
Saw  I  never. 


And  so  on.  . .  . 
Love  to  the  family, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Rashida — the  daughter  of  one  of  father’s  oldest  Muslim  friends 
who  lived  in  Dehra  Dun. 


Letter  3\(V.  27 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — District  Jail,  Dehra  Dun 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing,  Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


23. 1. 41. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  am  writing  to  you,  as  promised,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  you 
will  welcome  my  letter  for  I  am  going  to  suggest  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  you.  During  my  previous  terms  in  jail  I  was 
allowed,  and  so  were  others,  to  send  some  personal  or  business 
enclosures  with  my  fortnightly  letters.  This  did  not  go  very 
far  but  it  helped  a  little.  I  am  now  told  that  this  is  against  the 
rules  which  do  not  permit  enclosures  or  anything  else  of  the 
kind.  So  I  must  content  myself  with  one  letter,  without  en¬ 
closures,  every  two  weeks.  Personally  I  feel  inclined  to  avoid 
writing  letters  as  far  as  possible,  unless  there  is  some  special 
need  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  write  just  to  assure 
you  and  others  that  I  am  alive  and  kicking  for  you  have  suf¬ 
ficient  faith  in  my  vitality  to  believe  that.  To  retire  into  one’s 
shell  is  a  good  thing,  for  some  at  least.  So  many  odd  things 
turn  up  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  detach  oneself,  life  has  so 
many  holds  that  something  had  to  be  done  about  them.  So  I 
suppose  I  shall  write  once  a  fortnight,  either  to  you  or  to 
someone  else. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  write  to  Agatha  Harrison,  except 
to  acknowledge  her  letter  to  me  and  to  express  my  regret  that 
I  cannot  answer  it  personally.  About  Indu,  tell  her,  that  the 
decision  lies  entirely  with  Indu  about  her  programme,  etc.  Give 
her  news  of  Nan  also. 

Write  to  Edward  Thompson  (address:  Saunders  Close, 
Bledlow,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  England)  that  I  was  happy  to 
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receive  his  letter  which  came  just  before  the  New  Year.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  write  to  him  myself  under  the  circumstances. 
I  have  told  him  in  my  letter  (which  was  not  sent)  that  Ranjit 
and  I  are  here  by  ourselves  and  that  Ranjit  was  busy  translating 
an  old  Sanskrit  play,  the  Mudrarakshasa ,  which  was  written 
about  the  seventh  century  during  the  Gupta  period.  This  is  a 
political  and  historical  play  dealing  with  Chanakya  and 
Chandragupta  Maurya’s  time  and  is  full  of  the  wiles  and 
intrigues  of  Kings  and  their  ministers.  The  world  has  not 
changed  very  much  after  all. 

Some  more  letters.  Write  to  Richard  J.  Walsh  of  the  John 
Day  Company,  New  York  City.  Tell  him  that  Kitabistan  have 
passed  on  to  me  his  enquiry  about  the  publication  of  an 
American  edition  of  Glimpses  of  World  History. 

Ask  Walsh  also  to  keep  me  informed  of  the  publication  of 
the  American  edition  of  my  Autobiography  and  to  send  me  an 
early  copy — later  a  few  more  copies. 

Send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Walsh  to  Krishna  Menon  with 
a  covering  letter.  Ask  him  to  write  to  you  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  you  informed  of  news,  such  as  there  is,  at  the  other  end. 
Also  I  want  to  know  what  has  happened  to  my  new  book  of 
collected  essays  etc.,  called  The  Unity  of  India ,  which  according 
to  advertisements  in  the  English  weeklies,  has  already  come  out. 
I  should  like  to  have  copies  of  this  book. 

Write  to  Frances  Gunther  and  thank  her  for  the  books  she 
has  sent  me.  I  have  been  fascinated  by  the  very  fine  pictures  of 
the  Himalayas  and  Kailas  in  The  Throne  of  the  Gods ,  and  they 
have  revived  my  yearning  to  go  to  Kailas  and  Manasarovar. 
The  authors  of  this  book,  Hein  and  Gausser,  spent  a  few  days 
at  Khali  with  Ranjit.  Frances  G.  inquires  about  Indu  and 
invites  her  to  America.  Tell  her  about  Indu  and  that  it  is  up 
to  her  to  decide  her  programme. 

Write  to  Essie  Robeson  and  tell  her  I  was  delighted  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  letter.  She  wants  me  to  give  her  titles  of  books  to  send 
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me  from  America.  That  is  not  an  easy  job  for  me  as  I  have  not 
got  American  lists  here.  But  as  she  describes  herself  as  an 
essentially  practical  woman,  and  is  full  of  ingenuity,  she  might 
herself  make  out  what  would  interest  me.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  choice  is  hers  will  interest  me. 

This  bunch  of  letters  ought  to  keep  you  busy  for  a  while.  I 
think  you  might  send  the  English  and  American  letters  by  air 
mail,  though  this  will  cost  you  a  little  fortune. 

This  is  what  I  call  a  business  letter  with  no  frills  about  it, 
a  model  of  what  a  prisoner  should  write  (except  for  the  in¬ 
ordinate  length).  Raja  should  profit  by  it. 

My  love  to  you  and  Raja  and  the  Children  and  all  our  friends 
in  Bombay. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Edward  Thompson — the  author  and  a  friend  of  my  brother’s. 

Chanakya — a  Prime  Minister  known  for  his  shrewdness  and  cun- 
ning. 

Chandragupta  Maurya — a  great  king. 

Richard  J.  Walsh — my  brother’s  publisher  in  New  York  and  a 
friend  of  the  family.  He  was  married  to  Pearl  Buck. 

Kitabistan — an  Indian  publishing  firm  in  Allahabad. 

Khali — my  brother-in-law,  Ranjit  Pandit’s  beautiful  estate  up  in 
the  mountains  of  northern  India. 
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Letter  <*KoJ  28 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — District  Jail,  Dehra  Dun 
To:  Mrs.  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


26.J.41. 

Darling  Betty, 

It  is  ages  since  I  have  written  to  you,  or  indeed  to  any  one. 
It  is  just  three  months  and  a  quarter  since  I  stopped  writing 
letters.  During  this  period  I  have  written  two  more  or  less 
business  letters,  and  these  too  fairly  recently.  Why  did  I  behave 
in  this  way?  I  do  not  quite  know.  A  streak  of  perversity  in 
my  nature  I  suppose.  But  there  was  a  more  substantial  reason 
also  behind  it.  After  our  transfer  in  February  to  Lucknow  there 
was  the  possibility  of  more  frequent  interviews  and  so  I  gave 
up  the  alternative  of  letters.  To  Indu  I  could  not  write  in  any 
case  as  she  was  expected  to  sail  or  was  actually  on  the  high  seas. 
Others  know  well  that  however  troubled  or  perplexed  my 
mind  might  be  occasionally  my  body  keeps  going  in  an  aggres¬ 
sively  healthy  way.  So  only  the  ignorant  need  ever  worry  about 
my  physical  wellbeing. 

I  was  very  happy  to  have  news  of  Raja  and  to  learn  that  he 
was  carrying  on  well.  I  suppose  Nasik  must  be  pretty  hot  now, 
but  I  have  always  held  that  any  heat  is  better  for  one’s  health 
than  the  enervating  climate  of  Bombay.  Perhaps,  as  a  true 
citizen  of  Bombay,  you  might  resent  this  statement.  I  hasten  to 
add,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  its  climate,  I  like  Bombay  very 
much  and  am  very  fond  of  many  people  who  live  there. 

Write  to  me,  my  dear,  when  you  feel  like  it — even  though 
you  do  not  get  an  answer  from  me.  Remember  that  letter  writ¬ 
ing  from  jail  depends  on  many  factors  and  limitations.  I  should 
like  to  have  frequent  news  of  Raja  and  the  children,  and  of 
course,  yourself.  Do  not  worry  much  about  the  petty  riots  that 
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are  taking  place  in  Bombay.  Such  things  are  ghastly  certainly, 
but  it  is  a  ghastly  world  we  live  in  and  the  sooner  we  get 
accustomed  to  it  and  come  out  of  our  glass  houses  the  better. 
We  shall  have  many  shake-ups — the  old  life  is  gone,  never  to 
return. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Nasik — a  town  near  Bombay  where  Raja  and  other  political 
prisoners  were  imprisoned. 
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Letter  29 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — District  Jail,  Dehra  Dun 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


4.6.41. 

Darling  Betty, 

For  the  first  time  in  some  months  I  did  not  spin  yesterday! 
The  John  Day  book  you  sent  was  delivered  to  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  such  is  human  vanity  that  I  was  absorbed  in  it.  Then 
Indu  came. 

Indu  has  rather  suddenly  gone  to  Calcutta.  I  have  been  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  her  health.  Madan  Atal  going  to  Calcutta  con¬ 
sulted  Bidhan  Roy,  who,  as  was  to  be  expected,  said:  bring  her 
here  and  we  shall  overhaul  her.  So  Madan  wrote  to  Indu  to  go 
to  Calcutta  for  a  week  or  so  and  in  the  middle  of  this  heat,  she 
has  departed.  It  all  seems  rather  crazy  but  I  hope  she  will  be 
back  soon. 

I  have  sent  for  another  packet  of  my  yarn.  Tell  Psyche  that 
I  have  not  yet  really  tried  the  Dhanush  Takli,  as  other  people 
were  after  it.  I  hope  to  begin  seriously  with  it  soon. 

I  am  rather  concerned  at  Walsh  not  replying  to  your  letter. 
This  implies  that  he  might  not  have  got  it.  One  can  never  be 
sure  in  these  days.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  letter,  could  you 
send  it  to  him.  Or  reproduce  it  briefly. 

Yesterday  I  received  Pan’s  parcel  of  mangoes  and  as  Indu 
was  here  just  then,  I  gave  her  some.  But  I  was  horrified,  tell 
Pan,  to  see  that  a  parcel  bearing  a  label  from  P.  A.  Narielarah 
Esq.,  Bombay  House,  26  Bruce  Street,  etc.,  had  sunlight  soap 
inscribed  on  it  in  big  characters  on  either  side.  How  has  this 
fifth  column  activity  penetrated  to  Bombay  House  ? 

Send  me  Napier’s  letter.  I  should  like  to  see  it.  You  might 
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also  send  the  news  about  Napier  to  Bapu.  He  is  interested  in 
him  and  once  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  about  him. 

You  know  I  suppose,  that  a  small  cottage — St.  Clair  Cot¬ 
tage — has  been  engaged  for  Indu  in  Mussoorie.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  Indu  is  likely  to  stay  there  but  the  cottage  is  for  the 
season.  It  is  a  tiny  affair — 2  bedrooms  and  2  other  rooms.  If  at 
anytime  you  would  care  to  come  up  there  with  the  children, 
I  am  sure  Indu  would  be  glad.  You  need  not  come  because  of 
Indu.  I  think  a  month  or  so  of  full  quiet  and  rest  will  be  good 
for  her.  But  later  if  the  children  require  a  change  or  you  feel 
like  it  yourself,  you  can  think  over  this.  It  is  just  possible  that 
in  August  or  thereabouts  Indu  might  like  to  go  to  Kashmir. 
But  that  is  too  far  off  yet. 

Love  to  Raja  and  the  children  and  yourself. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


I  was  sorry  to  learn  about  Kay.  I  hope  she  will  pull  herself 
up  and  keep  cheerful. 

Madan  Atal — a  doctor  cousin  of  Kamala’s. 

Bidhan  Roy — a  family  doctor,  now  Chief  Minister  of  West 
Bengal. 

Napier — a  young  man  in  the  British  Army  stationed  in  India  at 
the  time.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  British 
general  who  conquered  Sind. 

Dhanush  Takli — a  small  spinning-wheel  shaped  like  a  bow 
(‘dhanush’  is  a  bow). 
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Letter  30 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — St.  Clair  Cottage, 
Mussoorie 


District  Jail, 
Debra  Dun, 
24.9.41 

Betty  dear, 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  long  time  and  I  have  not 
even  answered  your  letter  which  came  nearly  two  weeks  ago. 
For  many  days,  I  did  not  feel  in  a  mood  for  writing  letters — one 
has  moods  in  jail,  as  you  know.  But  really  there  was  little  to 
write  about.  I  refuse  even  to  develop  a  cold  which  might  be 
some  kind  of  news  to  be  conveyed  in  a  Letter.  And  for  the  rest, 
day  succeeds  day  and  the  same  routine  is  followed. 

Your  letter  told  me  that  Raja’s  finger  was  healing  well.  I 
hope  this  business  is  over  now  or  nearly  over,  and  Raja  will  not 
be  troubled  by  it.  How  quickly  your  period  at  Mussoorie  has 
gone  and  soon  you  will  be  thinking  of  returning  to  the  more 
sophisticated  life  of  Bombay.  On  your  way  you  will  visit  us 
here.  Come  whenever  it  suits  you,  that  is,  in  October. 

I  hope  Harsha  and  Ajit  have  prospered  in  Mussoorie.  My 

love  to  them  and  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  31 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — St.  Clair  Cottage, 
Mussoorie 


District  Jail, 
Dehra  Dun , 
2y.y.4i. 

Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter  came  today.  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of  Jitley’s 
accident.  It  is  very  upsetting  to  see  little  kids  suffer  so.  The 
danger  lies  not  so  much  in  the  actual  hurt — unless  this  is 
serious — as  in  the  mental  reactions.  But  I  think  Jitley  is  sound 
enough  not  to  be  affected  by  this.  It  is  even  possible  that  he 
may  profit  by  it  and  get  hardened.  Anyway  one  has  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Jitley — pet  name  for  our  younger  son  Ajit. 
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Letter  ^Koj  32 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


District  Jait, 
Debra  Dun> 
28.10.41. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  loved  to  receive  your  telegram  on  Bhaiya  Duj  which  you 
never  forget  to  send.  And  then  came  your  letter. 

Keep  me  informed  about  Raja’s  finger.  I  hope  the  scraping 
will  be  enough  and  nothing  more  will  be  needed. 

About  Anand  Bhawan  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry  though,  for  my  part,  I  came  to  these  conclusions  long 
ago.  I  put  them  tentatively  in  writing  so  that  the  few  people 
concerned  might  think  about  them  and  grow  used  to  the  idea. 
Do  not  think  of  it  in  terms  of  our  losing  Anand  Bhawan — we 
shall  not  lose  it.  Our  lives  have  become  part  of  the  larger  fife 
of  the  nation  and  we  go  up  and  down  with  it.  If  that  is  so,  why 
not  share  the  house  also?  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  any  definite  step  yet. 

My  dear,  how  can  I  advise  you  or  Raja  about  family  affairs  ? 
The  decision  had  to  be  made  by  the  persons  concerned  and  by  no 
others  because  it  depends  entirely  on  one’s  own  outlook  on  life  as 
well  as  one’s  reaction  to  what  is  happening  in  India  and  the 
world.  No  rule  of  thumb  can  be  applied.  If  I  had  been  person¬ 
ally  concerned  in  such  a  matter,  I  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  it  as  my  mind  is  quite  clear  about  relative  values 
in  life  and  what  my  own  duties  and  obligations  are.  But  if  the 
mind  is  not  clear  then  difficulties  arise  and  endless  and  incon¬ 
clusive  argument.  Going  to  jail  is  a  trivial  matter  in  the  world 
today  which  is  being  shaken  to  its  foundations.  As  a  mere 
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routine  it  has  no  doubt  some  value  and  I  think  does  one  good. 
But  that  value  is  not  very  great  unless  there  is  an  inner  urge  to 
do  it.  If  an  inner  urge  is  present  than  little  else  matters,  for  that 
represents  something  vital. 

Raja  and  you  should  try  to  be  clear  in  your  minds  about  the 
kind  of  future  you  are  arriving  at  and  try  to  realize  that  future, 
in  so  far  as  you  can.  The  large  and  joint  families  of  the  past 
no  doubt  served  a  useful  purpose  and  fitted  in  with  the  social 
structure  we  had  evolved  through  long  ages.  But  that  structure 
is  cracking  up  now  and  it  cannot  survive  in  its  old  form.  It  is 
pulled  in  two  different  directions  at  the  same  time — the  in¬ 
dividual  asserting  his  right  to  his  own  way  of  living,  and  the 
larger  social  group,  the  community  or  nation  demanding  a 
unified  pattern  and  equal  opportunities  for  all.  Between  these 
two  pulls,  the  middle  pull  of  the  joint  family  becomes  less  and 
less;  it  comes  in  the  way  of  the  individual  life  as  well  as  the 
larger  natural  life.  It  does  not  fit  in  with  the  thought  and  ele¬ 
mental  forces  that  move  the  world  today.  So  it  must  fade  away, 
as  it  is  indeed  doing.  But  we  are  such  a  huge  country  and  with 
such  deep  roots  in  the  past,  that  major  changes  take  time.  Yet 
in  these  days  time  itself  moves  quickly. 

I  do  believe  that  the  family  as  a  unit  is  important,  especially 
the  smaller  family,  and  fulfils  a  psychological  need.  It  will  sur¬ 
vive.  But  the  economic  bonds  that  tie  up  large  numbers  of 
persons  in  a  joint  family  tend  to  become  real  bonds,  helping  the 
individual  often  but  also  suppressing  him  and  preventing 
growth.  Where  a  common  outlook  on  fife  is  lacking  they 
become  a  nuisance  to  all  concerned  and  a  constant  source  of 
irritation.  There  is  a  feeling,  and  you  have  mentioned  it,  that 
the  burden  falls  on  some  and  not  on  others,  that  some  are  not 
pulling  their  weight,  that  some  sow  while  others  reap,  and  so 
on.  One  cannot  argue  against  this  for  it  all  depends  on  our 
sense  of  values.  Is  money-making  our  test  or  some  other  also  ? 

Then  again  consider  even  money-making  today.  Only  a  fool 
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or  an  infinitely  wise  man  will  dare  to  prophesy  for  the  future 
in  a  changing  world.  But  even  a  man  of  average  intellect  can 
say  that  everything  is  going  to  change  during  the  next  few 
years  all  over  the  world,  including  India.  It  is  indeed  changing 
before  our  eyes,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  millionaire  may 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  whole  conception  of  money 
may  change  and  all  our  friends  who  are  piling  up  gold  or  silver, 
or  mostly  paper  in  the  form  of  securities  or  currency  notes,  may 
suddenly  find  the  bottom  knocked  out  of  their  treasure  chest, 
and  the  chest  empty.  Whoever  wins  in  this  war,  that  may  well 
happen.  We  shall  see  before  we  are  much  older. 

In  time  of  storms  and  stress  the  only  capital  that  counts  is 
intelligence,  individual  capacity  to  face  a  crisis  calmly  and  to 
overcome  it.  The  Bank  of  France  and  the  French  millionaires 
did  not  save  France — indeed  they  helped  in  her  downfall — 
and  now  they  have  to  part  with  their  millions  also.  If  we  in 
India  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  have  the  necessary  intelli¬ 
gence,  moral  fibre  and  staying  power,  it  will  go  well  with  us; 
otherwise  not. 

Do  not  forget  that  India  and  China,  in  spite  of  their  present 
difficulties,  have  shown  tremendous  staying  power  for  ages 
past.  They  have  done  so,  I  believe,  because  of  their  sense  of 
moral  values. 

I  have  written  quite  an  essay  and  I  could  write  on  almost 
indefinitely.  But  I  must  have  pity  on  you  and  desist.  The  point 
is  that  a  time  comes  in  the  life  of  every  individual  when  there 
should  be  some  certitude  of  his  way  of  life — objectives  etc.  He 
may  change  repeatedly  with  changing  circumstances  even  after¬ 
wards  but  all  the  essential  adaptations  and  the  background 
remains  much  the  same,  or  it  changes  subtly  producing  more 
certainty.  Without  this  there  is  continuous  shifting  and  conse¬ 
quent  distress  of  mind. 

I  do  not  know  what  life  holds  for  me  but  I  am  not  afraid  of 
it  and  I  do  not  think  anything  is  likely  to  happen  to  India  or 
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the  wide  world  which  will  bowl  me  over.  At  least  so  I  think 
in  my  conceit.  I  am  slowly  developing  a  measure  of  serenity, 
of  poise,  of  strength,  of  purpose  which  is  impersonal.  It  does 
not  matter  if  I  die,  as  die  I  must  sometime  or  other.  Millions 
are  dying  daily  in  war  or  otherwise.  The  smaller  and  more 
personal  problems  gradually  lessen  their  hold  on  me  and  I  feel 
more  detached.  I  want  to  be  unburdened,  if  not  entangled  per¬ 
sonally.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  succeed,  or  indeed  that  I 
want  to  do  so.  For  I  am  attached  enough  to  life  and  its  diversity 
and  richness.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  face  it  as  pleasantly  as 
I  can  and  to  take  such  joy  from  it  as  is  possible,  subject  to  my 
own  mental  limitations.  But  I  want  to  be  equally  willing  and 
prepared  for  the  full  stop  when  that  comes. 

Meanwhile  there  is  much  to  do  and  I  want  to  do  it  with  every 
ounce  of  energy.  And  if,  as  at  present,  I  cannot  indulge  in 
activity  I  prepare  myself  for  it,  physically  and  mentally  and 
store  up  energy. 

So  there!  Do  not  take  me  too  seriously  when  I  begin  talking 
about  myself.  That  comes  with  age.  It  is  a  sure  sign — this 
mounting  a  pulpit  and  holding  forth.  I  began  by  writing  about 
you  and  drifted  inevitably  to  the  first  person.  I  am  sorry.  I 
apologize. 

But  the  point  is  that  you  people  worry  too  much  and  often 
about  unimportant  matters.  Do  not  do  so.  It  makes  one  dull 
and  that  is  bad.  One  should  take  fife  as  it  is — and  it  isn’t  much 
to  shout  about — and  just  refuse  to  allow  petty  or  big  troubles 
to  put  us  out.  It  is  remarkable  how  they  vanish  if  one  treats 
them  in  this  way.  Just  think  of  the  big  things  and  the  major 
upsets  that  are  happening  all  over  the  world,  and  thinking  of 
them  you  will  gain  a  sense  of  perspective  and  your  own  little 
troubles  will  sink  into  insignificance. 

Yesterday  Psyche  came  to  see  us  and  it  was  good  to  see  her. 
I  acted  up  to  your  advice  and  spoke  harshly  to  Psyche  and 
insisted  on  her  spending  a  week  or  so  at  Mussoorie.  Somewhat 
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reluctantly  she  agreed  and  there  she  is  now.  Mussoorie,  I  am 
told,  is  just  delightful  now.  Of  course  you  would  come  at  the 
wrong  time. 

This  letter  will  reach  you  round  about  your  birthday.  A 
fitting  gift — a  long  and  very  dull  lecture!  But  you  will  survive  it 
unhurt  and  so  it  does  not  matter. 

All  my  love  to  you,  my  dear  and  may  you  have  many  and 
many  happy  birthdays  and  the  days  in  between  bringing  ful¬ 
filment  and  joy. 

Y  our  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  5 \o.  33 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 

District  Jail , 
Dehra  Dun, 


14. 11. 41. 

Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter,  the  books  and  the  telegram  have  all  come.  There 
appears  to  be  a  deal  of  shouting  and  excitement  about  the 
release  of  political  prisoners.  I  hope  you  are  not  affected  by  it. 
Anyway  I  am  not.  I  carry  on  in  my  usual  way  somewhat  dis¬ 
dainful  of  the  shouters.  If  any  change  occurs  in  this  routine  I 
shall  speedily  adjust  myself  to  it. 

Bui  has  sent  me  another  dozen  of  her  lovely  handkerchiefs. 
They  are  so  dainty  that  I  hardly  dare  use  them  and  last  year’s 
supply  has  hardly  been  touched.  I  do  not  know  where  Bui  is. 
I  have  a  vague  idea  that  she  has  gone  off  to  the  wilds  again.  If 
you  can  reach  her,  tell  her  that  the  handkerchiefs  reached  me 
and  I  stroked  them  with  loving  admiration. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  which  I  pass  on  to  you  and 
Raja.  It  is  about  his  finger.  Perhaps  grafting  a  bit  of  skin  might 
do  it  good.  Ask  your  doctors. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Bui — nickname  for  a  friend  of  ours,  Khorshed  Naorogi,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Indian  patriot  Dadabhoy  Naorogi. 
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Letter  Jty.  34 


From:  Jawarharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 

Somewhere  in  India . 

But  not  at  Anand  Bhawan , 
Allahabad , 

18.9.42. 

Betty  darling. 

Your  letter  reached  me  just  two  weeks  ago.  It  took  a  mighty 
long  time  to  reach  me  for  it  was  dated  August  28  th. 

Somewhat  irritated  at  this  inefficiency  and  not  taking  kindly 
to  the  various  restrictions  and  processes  which  are  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  letter  writing  here,  I  have  so  far  written  no  letters. 
Three  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  Indu  which  also  loitered  on 
the  way  and  took  its  own  time  to  reach  me.  I  have  now  decided 
to  overcome  my  reluctance  and  write  letters,  at  any  rate  today, 
for  the  desire  to  write  to  you  and  Indu  is  strong  within  me. 

There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  you  to  deal  with.  I  am 
anxious  that  our  servants  in  Allahabad  should  not  suffer  from 
the  rising  prices.  Recently  some  additional  allowance  was  given 
to  them  but  I  doubt  if  this  helps  much.  I  do  not  know  how 
prices  are  behaving  now  but  I  presume  they  are  going  up  and 
up.  I  should  like  all  our  people  including  Hari’s  demands  to 
be  treated  well  and  generously  in  this  matter.  It  does  not  matter 
if  they  are  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  is  equal.  So  will  you  please 
write  to  Ladli  Bhai  about  this  and  give  him  my  message  ? 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  Indu’s  letters  that  you  had  sent  a 
Chinese  young  woman  to  function  as  a  governess  for  Tara  and 
Rita. 

Do  not  worry  about  me  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me  fre- 
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quently.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  I  can  look  after 
myself  anywhere  and  I  flourish  like  the  proverbial  green  bay 
tree  even  in  restricted  surroundings.  Prison  always  serves  as  a 
tonic  to  me,  a  change  from  the  horrible  dullness  of  normal  life. 
Anyway  there  is  one  consolation.  Life  is  not  likely  to  be  dull 
for  a  long,  long  time  anywhere. 

Send  my  love  to  Raja  when  you  write  to  him.  I  hope  he  is 
keeping  well.  And  to  Harsha  and  A  jit  and  Pan  and  all  our 
friends. 

Keep  fit  and  smiling  do  not  worry.  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
quote  a  verse  from  Ghalib  for  your  especial  benefit  but  I  shall 
refrain  lest  this  prove  too  much  for  the  very  bright  and  efficient 
people  who  deal  with  our  letters.  I  am  having  a  dip  into  Urdu 
poetry  with  the  Maulana’s  help. 

All  my  love. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


PS. 


Bets, 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  Sept.,  had  just  been  handed  over  to 
me.  For  a  wonder  it  had  only  taken  six  days. 

I  am  horrified  to  learn  that  Raja  is  growing  a  beard.  This  is 
wholly  inexcusable  and  you  must  tell  him  so. 

Love, 


Jawahar. 


When  arrested  on  9th  August  1942,  Bhai,  Gandhiji  and  all  the 
leaders  of  the  National  movement  as  well  as  my  husband  and  a  great 
many  others,  were  all  taken  to  ‘an  unknown  destination’.  For  months 
we  could  not  find  out  where  they  were,  as  the  British  Government 
had  managed  to  keep  it  a  close  secret. 

Tara,  Rita — daughters  of  my  sister. 

Harsha,  Ajit — our  sons. 

Pan — a  family  friend  who  derived  his  pet  name  from  his  initials, 
P.  A.  Narielwala. 
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Ghalib — a  famous  Urdu  poet. 

Maulana — Abul  Kalam  Azad,  one  of  our  leaders,  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  Indian  Government  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago 
and  a  very  old  family  friend. 
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Letter  'ZKoJ  ) J 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


3.10.42 . 

Darling  Betty, 

Please  thank  Psyche  for  the  books  which  I  appreciate  greatly. 
Tell  her,  when  you  see  her,  that  she  need  not  send  me  Bradley’s 
Shakespeare’s  Tragedies.  I  am  not  in  a  particular  mood  for 
Shakespearean  tragedy  when  there  is  tragedy  enough  in  the 
present.  Besides  modern  developments  in  science  are  attracting 
me  more  at  present.  You  must  remember  that  I  am  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Indian  Science  Congress  which  is  due  to  meet 
in  Lucknow  early  in  January! 

But  Euripides’  plays  (Gilbert  Murray’s  translation)  I  would 
appreciate  some  time  or  other  if  and  when  Psyche  can  find  them 
in  her  books.  There  is  no  particular  need  for  them  and  certainly 
no  hurry. 

The  four  issues  of  Life  which  you  sent  me  were  welcome, 
though  they  were  fairly  ancient.  I  think  you  asked  me  in  one 
of  your  letters  about  foreign  magazines.  If  you  can  occasionally 
send  me  Life  or  Time  or  the  New  Statesman  or  the  American 
Nation  they  will  be  welcome,  though  I  do  not  know  what  will 
get  through.  Do  not  put  yourself  out  for  them.  They  need  only 
be  sent  if  they  are  handy  and  easily  available. 

Mahmud,  in  spite  of  his  ill  health,  has  persisted  in  fasting 
through  the  month  of  Ramazan.  It  has  done  him  no  good 
physically,  whatever  spiritual  benefit  he  might  derive  from  it. 
Fortunately  the  month,  like  everything  else,  is  going  to  end 
soon.  He  sends  you  his  love. 

This  letter  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  business  letter. 

The  adventures  of  innocence,  on  dit,  are  not  frightfully  interest- 
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ing,  nor  are  those  of  the  innocents  who  are  in  prison  or  deten¬ 
tion.  We  live  a  strictly  regular  life  and  follow  the  clock  round. 
Maulana  is  so  frightfully  punctual  about  his  habits  that  we  are 
all  of  us  kept  on  the  alert  lest  there  might  be  a  few  seconds 
delay.  It  is  odd  and  interesting  and  sometimes  a  little  irritating 
for  a  group  of  persons,  of  entirely  different  habits  and  tastes,  to 
be  herded  together.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  has  one  such  an 
opportunity  of  finding  each  other  out  as  in  the  close  com¬ 
panionship  of  prison.  Often  we  appreciate  others  the  more,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  differences,  for  each  tries  to  fit  in  with  the 
others. 

And  so,  au  revoir — and  love — 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Mahmud  Dr.  Syed  Mahmud,  also  a  staunch  Muslim  follower  of 
Gandhiji’s  and  a  very  dear  and  devoted  friend  of  ours. 
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Letter  ^Koj  36 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


26.10.42. 

Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  reached  me  three  days  ago.  Your 
previous  letter  of  the  8  th  October  reached  me  on  the  15th. 
On  that  very  day,  the  15  th,  I  had  written  to  Indu  my  second 
letter  to  her  since  my  arrest.  For  nearly  a  month  I  waited  for 
an  answer  from  her  to  my  first  letter.  Finally  I  decided  to  write 
again.  Hardly  had  I  done  so  when  I  learnt  from  your  letters 
that  Indu  was  not  allowed  to  receive  any  communications  or 
to  write  letters.  We  have  been  told  that  we  may  only  write  to 
certain  near  relatives — father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife, 
sons,  daughters  and  a  few  others.  Having  no  father  or  mother 
or  brothers  or  wife  or  son,  the  burden  of  writing  is  therefore 
lessened  for  me.  It  appears  to  be  limited  to  my  daughter  and 
two  sisters.  As  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  sisters  are  in  a 
prison  in  the  U.P.  where  they  may  not  get  letters  the  list  is 
further  reduced  and  only  you  ultimately  find  a  place  in  it.  So, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  wide  world  to 
whom  I  am  permitted  and  supposed  to  write.  Of  course,  you 
are  a  host  by  yourself  and  it  is  very  delightful  to  hear  from  you 
and  to  write  to  you.  But,  being  so  made,  I  do  not  take  easily 
to  writing  under  these  conditions. 

We  read  of  Suhrid’s  death  in  the  papers  and  were  deeply 
grieved.  To  his  family  the  shock  of  Suhrid’s  death  must  have 
been  a  terrible  one.  How  fortunate  they  have  been  thus  far, 
and  how  distant  from  sorrow  and  misfortune.  Yet  none  may 
avoid  these  times  and  perhaps  without  them  we  are  incom- 
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plete.  In  this  world  of  strife  and  utmost  misery  we  have  to 
become  tough. 

Nothing  is  so  bad  as  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  ruts  of  life 
and  that  is  especially  so  in  these  days  of  storm  and  change  all 
over  the  world.  There  is  so  much  sorrow  and  frustration  every¬ 
where  that  we  cannot  really  understand  it  emotionally  unless  in 
a  sense  we  become  part  of  it.  So  out  of  sorrow  itself  comes  a 
new  understanding  and  a  new  strength. 

You  will  probably  get  this  letter  round  about  your  birthday. 
All  good  wishes  to  you,  my  dear,  and  many  happy  and  happier 
returns. 

When  you  write  to  me  if  you  have  news  of  Nan,  Indu, 
Chand,  Ranjit,  Feroze  and  others  send  it  on. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Suhrid — (surname  Sarabhai)  the  eldest  son  of  a  multi-millionaire 
millowner  in  Ahmedabad,  who  died  very  young  after  a  long  illness. 

Chand — Mrs.  Pandit’s  eldest  daughter,  who  was  imprisoned  for 
a  very  brief  period. 

Feroze — Indira’s  husband. 
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Letter  £0. 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


10. 11. 42. 

Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter  of  the  31st  October  reached  me  six  days  ago.  I 
wanted  to  write  to  you  in  reply  immediately  but  for  some  odd 
reason,  or  rather  impulse,  I  decided  not  to  write  till  after  my 
birthday.  I  wanted  to  have  the  sensation  of  being  5  3  and  then 
writing  from  that  noble,  though  distressing  height.  But  sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  the  absurdity  of  all  this,  as  I  lay  in  bed  last  night, 
and  changed  my  mind.  So  today  on  Bhaiya  Dooj  I  am  taking 
to  my  pen  again. 

It  is  three  months  and  a  day  since  we  came  here.  Time 
creeps  on  inexorably,  as  it  does  regardless  of  our  wishes  and 
desires,  and  we  adapt  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  to  its  blind 
cause.  We  have  adapted  ourselves  to  it  here  and  the  days  go  by 
without  incident.  Petty  happenings  disturb  us  sometimes  or 
some  piece  of  news  agitates  the  mind.  But,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  a  certain  calm  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  mind. 
Wavelets  pass  over  time.  Underneath  there  is  more  often  a 
turmoil,  a  thinking  furiously  of  the  witches’  cauldron  that  is 
the  world  today,  and  our  attempt  to  pierce  this  veil  of  the 
future.  In  prison,  the  present  almost  ceases  to  be,  for  active 
sensations  and  emotions  in  regard  to  it  are  usually  absent.  Only 
the  past  and  the  future  count,  and  some  lose  themselves  in  the 
past  and  some  face  the  trackless  future.  To  some  extent  all 
indulge  in  retrospection  of  the  past  for  that  appears  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  visualized  without  much  difficulty,  and 
anyway  it  is  easier  to  allow  the  mind  to  wander  rather  aimlessly 
in  known  grooves.  For  my  part  I  am  almost  always  more  con- 
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cerned  with  the  future.  It  is  a  far  more  exciting  quest  and  the 
unknown  has  a  fatal  fascination.  Also  it  satisfies  one’s  conceit 
to  imagine  that  one  might  be  able  to  mould  this  as  it  emerges 
from  the  slime  and  mud  of  the  present,  as  a  potter  with  his 
clay.  An  empty  conceit  probably,  but  nevertheless  good  for  the 
soul. 

I  am  glad  you  met  Dr.  Wen.  Your  account  of  him  was  very 
interesting.  During  this  year  that  is  passing  one  thing  has 
pleased  me — the  greater  contacts  between  the  people  of  India 
and  the  people  of  China.  The  contacts  are  not  always  as  they 
should  be,  but  even  so,  they  are  all  to  the  good.  The  future 
of  which  I  dream  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  close  friend¬ 
ship  and  something  almost  approaching  union  with  China. 

And  so — au  revoir — may  the  pleasant  sun  of  winter  warm 
you  and  the  cool  breezes  refresh  you  and  fill  you  with  new 
energy. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Dr.  Wen — a  very  delightful  and  learned  Chinese  scholar.  As  he 
was  a  Nationalist  we  lost  track  of  him  after  the  Communists  took 
over. 
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Letter  C\ (V.  38 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


24.11.42. 

Darling  Betty, 

Two  of  your  letters  have  reached  me  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last — one  dated  Nov.  6th  and  the  other  Nov.  16th.  Also  the 
books,  handkerchiefs,  cigarettes  and  honey.  These  welcome 
gifts  reached  me  four  days  ago.  The  handkerchiefs  are  lovely 
as  usual.  Will  you  thank  Bui  for  them  and  give  her  my  love  ? 

The  complete  collection  of  Greek  plays  which  Psyche  has 
sent  is  a  grand  affair  and  I  was  delighted  with  it.  Few  other 
books  could  be  more  welcome  in  jail.  Tell  her  that  I  shall  return 
to  her  or  endeavour  to  do  so  Gilbert  Murray’s  translation  of 
Alcestis.  Tell  her  also  that  she  might  as  well  take  my  remaining 
yarn  which  is  lying  in  Anand  Bhawan.  I  realize  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  it  woven  now,  but  that  does  not  matter.  Anyway  it 
is  better  for  her  to  keep  this  yarn  with  the  rest.  When  you  go 
back  to  Anand  Bhawan — and  I  hope  you  will  go  soon — you  will 
probably  find  it  in  one  of  my  dressing  table  drawers.  You  can 
take  it  out  and  bring  it  with  you  to  Bombay  and  there  will  be 
probably  a  bundle  of  some  loose  hanks. 

From  Ahemdabad,  you  might  also  bring  my  spinning-wheel, 
the  box  charkha.  Keep  it  with  you  till  I  require  it  and  send  for 
it.  I  have  done  no  spinning  here  since  I  came  chiefly  because 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  gardening.  I  want  some 
occupation  for  my  hands.  I  think  it  is  essential  especially  in 
jail.  Gardening  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  and  gives  me 
a  certain  psychological  satisfaction  which  I  might  otherwise 
lack.  Later,  if  and  when  I  regain  my  charkha  I  shall  let  you 
know. 
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I  liked  Lin  Yutang’s  new  book,  though  I  preferred  his  former 
novel  Moment  in  Peking.  This  latter  was  really  a  magnificent 
book.  Some  people  did  not  like  it. 

Your  account  of  General  Yu  was  very  interesting. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

General  Yu — also  a  Nationalist  Chinese  visitor  to  India  whom  we 
met. 


G 
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Letter  ^Koj  39 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


10.12,42. 

Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  reached  me  yesterday.  I  am  glad  you 
are  thinking  of  going  to  Allahabad.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  right 
and  proper  thing  to  do  from  every  point  of  view.  Abnormal 
happenings  are  apt  to  upset  the  nerves  of  all  of  us  and  for  a 
moment  we  lose  the  proper  perspective  on  life.  We  have  had 
and  are  having  an  abundance  of  abnormality  everywhere  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  affects  each  one  of  us  in  various 
ways.  Yet  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  eyes  bloodshot  even 
though  that  might  be  the  temporary  condition  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  eyes.  We  must  look  straight  and  act  straight  and  if  we  do 
so,  our  nerves  behave  themselves.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I 
succeed  in  this  endeavour.  You  need  not  worry  about  my  not 
being  settled  down  here.  I  can  easily  adapt  myself  to  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  I  have  done  so  here  and  lead  an  ordered  life 
keeping  my  mind  and  body  as  fit  as  possible.  The  body  reacts 
on  the  mind  so  much  and  vice  versa  of  course,  and  I  try  to  keep 
some  land  of  an  equilibrium  between  them.  Being  active  by 
nature,  I  seek  some  kind  of  activity  of  the  body  where  my 
mind  has  of  necessity  to  He  fallow.  Hence  my  enthusiasm  for 
gardening,  especially  the  physical  aspects  of  it.  Latterly,  since 
it  has  been  a  little  colder  I  take  a  sun  bath  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  sun  gets  too  hot.  That  gives  me  a  feeling  of  health 
and  vitality.  And  I  read  of  course,  rather  leisurely  and  not  too 
much  of  it  just  at  present. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  you  to  send  your 
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manuscript  to  me.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  wait  till  your  book 
comes  out. 

We  get  some  newspapers  and  so,  to  that  extent,  can  keep  in 
touch  with  the  news.  Newspapers  in  prison  give  a  curiously 
distant  view  of  the  world.  There  is  something  unreal  about  it, 
something  impersonal,  though  not  always  so. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  about  Asta.  We  become  so  attached 
to  these  domestic  pets  and  their  lives  are  so  brief.  Many  years 
ago  I  decided  not  to  keep  them,  for  their  death  upset  my  com¬ 
posure. 

The  old  year  is  passing  and  soon  the  New  Year  will  be  upon 
us.  All  my  good  wishes  to  you  for  this  year  that  is  coming  and 
all  the  others  that  will  follow  it.  Happiness  is  after  all  a  state 
of  the  mind  and  should  not  be  affected  too  much  by  extreme 
occurrences.  So  why  should  we  not  rise  above  circumstances 
and  cultivate  that  state  of  mind?  But  even  more  worthwhile 
than  just  happiness  is  a  tranquillity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
purpose.  May  all  these  be  yours! 

My  love  to  Raja,  the  children,  Psyche,  Pan  and  Chinni — and 
to  you  lots  of  it,  of  course. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Asta — our  wire-haired  fox  terrier,  who  had  died. 

Chinni — a  dear  friend  of  Raja’s  and  mine,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  who  was  the  Dewan  (Prime  Minister)  of 
Travancore  State  for  many  years. 
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Letter  40 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 

17.12.42. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  wrote  to  you  just  a  week  ago  and  normally  I  would  have 
written  again  after  hearing  from  you.  I  am  writing,  however, 
earlier  than  usual  as  an  idea  has  just  struck  me  and  I  propose  to 
give  you  some  trouble. 

The  problem  of  shaving  daily  is  no  longer  as  simple  as  it  used 
to  be.  Safety  razor  blades  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  are 
very  expensive.  They  are  seldom  good.  I  have  just  thought  of 
the  electric  razor.  I  have  only  seen  advertisements  of  this  and 
have  no  personal  experience  of  it.  But  was  once  told  that  it 
was  more  or  less  satisfactory.  It  used  to  cost  about  Rs.  70/. 

If  this  is  available  and  its  price  has  not  gone  up  too  much, 
I  should  like  to  have  it.  Could  you  please  find  out  and  get  one 
for  me  ? 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  41 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 

2y.12.42. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  yesterday,  together  with  the 
note  of  the  22nd.  The  diary  for  1943  reached  me  soon  after  I 
wrote  to  you  last. 

About  the  electric  razor  there  is  no  hurry.  But  I  think  it  is 
certainly  a  desirable  acquisition  in  these  days  especially.  Send 
it  to  me  when  it  is  available. 

Your  letter  made  me  rather  sad.  You  seem  to  be  far  from 
cheerful  and  loneliness  and  various  difficulties  oppress  you.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  all  this  and  it  is  natural.  Still  it  is  not 
worthwhile  to  allow  inevitable  happenings  to  affect  one  in  this 
way.  Life  is  an  odd  game  at  best  and  it  grows  odder.  It  serves 
little  purpose  to  complain  against  its  vagaries  or  to  allow  them 
to  fill  our  minds.  The  only  right  way  to  treat  it  and  its  ways  is 
with  a  certain  friendly  and  yet  superior  contempt.  We  can  never 
allow  ourselves  to  become  victims  of  its  pranks.  So  I  hope  you 
will  cheer  up. 

I  do  not  know  if  fruit  can  be  sent  to  Indu.  If  so  I  should 
like  Ladli  Bhai  to  arrange  for  a  large  basket  of  fresh  fruit  to 
be  sent  to  her  weekly  at  least.  Also  such  things  as  jam,  honey, 
marmalade,  etc.  Some  money  might  be  deposited  in  her  jail 
account  also. 

Perhaps  you  might  also  send  an  occasional  basket  of  fruit 
from  Bombay  to  Indu,  if  this  reaches  her. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja.  I  hope  you  are  keeping  well. 

Jawahar. 

Ladli  Bhai — a  first  cousin  of  ours  living  in  Allahabad.  He  usually 
looked  after  our  home  after  mother  died  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
either  in  prison  or  elsewhere. 
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Letter  3\ (*0 .  42 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


9.1.43. 

Darling  Bets, 

I  was  happy  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  31st  December.  It 
came  two  days  ago,  the  first  in  the  New  Year. 

I  am  glad  Ladli  Bhai’s  visit  went  off  satisfactorily  and  every¬ 
thing  in  Anand  Bhawan  and  in  the  Hospital  is  fixed  up  pro¬ 
perly.  About  the  Bhishti’s  pension,  certainly  it  should  be 
continued  and  given  to  the  daughter-in-law.  Also  any  other 
help  that  Ladli  Bhai  may  consider  necessary.  In  all  such  matters 
he  can  be  as  generous  as  he  likes. 

I  am  glad  you  write  to  Amma.  Send  her  my  love.  I  should 
like  to  have  news  occasionally  about  Kailas  and  Sheila.  She  will 
be  able  to  give  it. 

I  am  enclosing  a  fairly  long  fist  of  books  which  I  should 
like  you  to  get  and  send  through  the  usual  channel.  Probably 
many  of  these  books  are  not  available.  If  so  you  can  order  them 
and  five  in  hope.  A  number  of  the  books  are  in  Everyman’s 
Library.  Of  course,  it  does  not  matter  if  they  are  available  in 
some  other  edition. 

You  will  notice  that  I  want  two  books  in  the  original  San¬ 
skrit — Kalidas’s  Shakuntala  and  Bana  Bhatta’s  Kadambari.  Both 
these  ought  to  be  easily  procurable  in  Bombay. 

One  book  you  are  hardly  likely  to  get.  This  is  Sylvain 
Levis’s  Le  Theatre  Indien.  But  it  must  be  available  at  a  library. 
If  so  please  get  it  for  me  and  I  shall  return  it  soon. 

I  should  like  you  also  to  send  books  from  time  to  time  to 
Indu.  You  can  make  your  own  choice.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
suggest  names  as  I  do  not  know  what  are  available. 
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One  other  thing:  could  you  send  me  a  good  fruit-crusher — 
those  simple  machines  to  extract  juice. 

Could  you  write  to  the  Manager  Jamia  Millia  Delhi  (I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  address  but  perhaps  you  can  find  it 
out  from  Brelyi  or  somebody)  and  ask  him  whether  the  second 
volume  of  the  Urdu  translations  of  my  Glimpses  of  World 
History  is  out.  If  not,  when  is  it  due  ? 

This  has  become  a  very  bald  and  business-like  letter.  But  it 
carries,  as  usual,  all  my  love. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Bhishti — a  water  carrier. 

Amma — Jawahar’s  mother-in-law. 

Kailas — Kamala’s  younger  brother. 

Sheila — Kailas’s  wife. 

Jamia  Milia — a  school  and  university  situated  just  a  few  miles 
outside  New  Delhi,  started  as  a  national  institution  to  conduct 
studies  in  Islamic  culture. 
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Letter  (V  45 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  road,  Bombay 


Darling  Betty, 

Y ou  know  how  I  love  honey.  Especially  the  clear  and  golden, 
limpid  and  triple-strained  honey  that  Psyche  sends  from  the 
wilds  of  Mahableshwar.  But  yesterday  I  suddenly  developed  a 
strong  dislike  for  it.  As  I  opened  the  suitcase  you  had  sent  me, 
a  ghastly  sight  confronted  me.  Everything  was  in  disarray, 
arranged  anyhow  with  no  thought  of  order  and  with  bits  of 
glass  everywhere.  And,  honey,  honey  all  over  the  place,  honey 
sticking  to  the  books,  to  the  cigarette  boxes,  to  the  food  stuffs, 
surrounding  the  Charkha,  invading  the  electric  razor,  trickling 
into  the  punis.  One  of  the  honey  bottles,  just  shoved  in  any- 
howT  at  the  top  and  forced  into  some  kind  of  position  by  the 
pressure  of  the  lid,  had  broken  up  and  gone  to  pieces,  spreading 
its  contents  generously  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners.  I  gazed 
awestruck  at  the  mess  just  one  bottle  of  honey  could  make 
when  given  the  chance  to  do  so.  I  looked  tenderly  at  the  books 
— fortunately  there  were  only  two — and  wondered  how  it  was 
possible  to  remove  this  all  pervasive  stickiness  from  their 
covers  and  pages.  There  was  Zimmern’s  book,  but  this 
Zimmern  is  and  has  been  a  somewhat  sticky  person.  And 
Lewis  Carroll  ?  Was  it  a  new  adventure  for  Alice  to  float  about 
in  honey  ? 

Dirt,  they  say,  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  So  honey,  very 
much  in  the  wrong  place,  descended  from  its  pedestal  and  be¬ 
came  just  sticky  dirt.  It  spread  not  only  to  my  belongings  but, 
oozing  out  of  the  suitcase,  invaded  some  books  of  Kriplani 
also.  It  was  just  amazing  how  everything  had  been  shoved  into 
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that  box  regardless  of  consequences.  Only  a  lunatic,  I  thought, 
could  have  done  so,  but  then  I  underrated  the  innate  capacity 
of  the  Bombay  Secretariat  for  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  fault  was  not  yours  or  Pan’s.  The 
various  articles  had  been  taken  out  for  examination  at  the 
Secretariat  and  then  pushed  back. 

However,  I  soon  recovered  from  the  initial  surprise  and  set 
about  the  work  of  salvage.  In  my  enthusiasm  for  this  I  dipped 
a  cigarette  box  (with  cardboard  covers)  into  a  pailful  of  water. 
Gradually  order  emerged  out  of  chaos  and  I  found  that  the 
damage  was  not  so  great  after  all.  The  watch  survived,  so  also 
the  electric  razor.  The  books  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  I  had 
expected.  One  bottle  of  honey  was  gone  of  course,  leaving  its 
mark  in  many  places.  Otherwise  all  was  well  or  nearly  well; 
a  new  excitement  had  been  added  for  a  while  to  the  dull  routine 
of  existence.  So  do  not  worry. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  January.  Naturally  my 
room  and  Indu’s  in  Anand  Bhawan  should  be  kept  closed 
when  both  of  us  are  away.  That  has  been  the  practice  and  they 
have  been  opened  only  for  an  occasional  cleaning.  The  library 
also  is  usually  kept  closed  to  protect  the  books.  Whatever 
additional  reasons  there  might  be,  it  is  for  people  outside  to 
decide.  So  you  had  better  act  as  all  of  you  think  fit  in  the 
matter.  In  any  event  a  periodic  cleaning  and  dusting  of  books 
is  essential. 

Apart  from  the  other  things  you  have  sent,  I  have  also 
received  the  sun  hat.  Sometime  back  I  asked  you  to  get  for  me 
a  piece  of  khaki  khadi  for  shorts  and  shirts.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  it  in  these  days  of  cloth  shortage.  You  might  write 
to  Hari  to  send  me  my  old  khaki  shorts  and  shirts,  if  he  can 
find  them.  He  sent  me  some  before  but  I  should  like  to  have 
more.  Even  one  additional  pair  would  be  welcome.  Also  ask 
him  to  send  me  two  bed  sheets,  a  large  bath  towel  and  a  coloured 
table  cloth  for  a  writing  table.  All  these  can  be  sent  directly  by 
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post  to  the  Bombay  Secretariat  from  Allahabad.  There  is 
nothing  to  wreck,  and  there  is  no  point  in  your  taking  the 
trouble  to  carry  them  yourself  to  the  Secretariat. 

In  my  last  letter  I  sent  you  a  longish  list  of  books.  Please 
add  to  this  Kalidasa’s  Meghaduta ,  in  Sanskrit.  Also  a  pad  of 
notepaper  and  envelopes  to  match.  And  a  calendar  for  1943. 
Why  not  ask  the  booksellers  to  send  the  books  direct  to  the 
Secretariat  saying  they  are  doing  so  at  your  instance  ?  They  can 
pack  them  up  properly  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  hanging 
about  the  Secretariat  corridors. 

You  should  not  have  thrown  away  the  payment  order  on 
Bachraj.  You  should  cash  both  the  orders  I  have  sent  and  make 
the  necessary  payments  out  of  them. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Mahableshwar — a  hill  station  near  Bombay. 

Charkha — a  spinning-wheel. 

Punis — the  cotton  slivers  used  for  spinning  yarn. 

Kripalani — a  devoted  disciple  of  Gandhiji’s  and  a  staunch  Con¬ 
gressman.  Later  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congress 
Socialist  Party  but  is  now  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Government. 
Bachraj — a  firm  of  bankers. 
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Letter  ^Koj  44 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


30.1.43. 

Darling  Bets, 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  have  got  rid  of  a  tooth.  For  weeks 
or  months  past  this  was  giving  some  trouble.  Not  much,  or 
else  I  would  have  taken  more  urgent  measures.  Ultimately  I 
decided  to  part  with  it  and  I  have  felt  better  since  then. 

I  am  slowly  getting  used  to  the  electric  shaver  and  like  it  on 
the  whole.  I  do  not  think  still  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  a 
really  good  blade,  but  it  has  certain  definite  advantages  in 
these  days  of  lack  of  blades. 

Tara  wrote  to  me  that  she  and  Rita  had  had  an  interview 
with  Feroze  who  was  well.  This  intrigued  me.  There  was  no 
mention  of  an  interview  with  Nan,  Ranjit  or  Chand. 

You  suggest  that  I  might  send  my  wrist  watch  for  repairs.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  idea.  My  little  alarm  clock  has  also  suddenly 
stopped  functioning.  I  shall  send  both  of  them  on  Monday 
(today  is  Saturday).  The  alarm  clock  can  be  given  to  any  good 
watchmaker.  But  the  wrist  watch  should  only  go  to  a  Rolex 
agent,  otherwise  their  responsibility  will  cease.  I  sent  it  once  to 
Hamilton’s  in  New  Delhi  but  they  refused  to  take  it  and  re¬ 
ferred  me  to  Cooke  and  Kelvey  (I  think)  who  were  the  agents. 
The  watch  was  purchased  in  Calcutta  just  under  a  year  ago.  It 
has  never  functioned  satisfactorily  except  perhaps  for  a  few 
weeks.  It  has  been  twice  to  Cooke  and  Kelvey  in  New  Delhi 
and  they  have  pottered  about  with  it  for  some  time.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  Cooke  and  Kelvey  as  Raj  an  used  to  take  it. 
But  anyway  there  is  sure  to  be  a  Rolex  agent  in  Bombay.  I  do 
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not  mind  how  long  it  takes  for  repairs  but  it  must  be  put 
right. 

Your  inquiry  about  one  of  the  books  asked  for  by  me  is  not 
surprising.  I  had  never  heard  of  Louisa  Alcott’s  Little  Women . 
A  number  of  books  mentioned  by  me  are  from  a  list  prepared 
by  Pearl  Buck — books  on  America  for  non-Americans  to  read. 

Do  not  trouble  about  my  book — Glimpses  of  World  History. 
There  is  no  point  in  writing  to  Kitabistan  about  it.  They  have 
no  special  concern  with  it  now  and  deal  with  it  only  as  book¬ 
sellers. 

I  am  sorry  about  Raja’s  eyes — I  hope  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  be  examined  by  an  eye  specialist. 

The  weather  is  pleasant  enough  here  so  far,  with  a  marked 
difference  between  the  day  and  night  temperature.  Some  of  my 
companions  complain  occasionally  of  cold  but  for  my  part  I 
miss  the  sharp  cold  of  Allahabad  and  North  India. 

Send  my  love  to  Yunus  if  you  write  to  him. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Raj  an — the  wife  of  a  second  cousin  of  ours. 

Kitabistan — a  publishing  firm  in  Allahabad. 

Yunus — a  young  Pathan  who  used  to  be  in  the  entourage  of  ‘the 
Frontier  Gandhi’  (see  No.  72).  Later  on  he  married  an  Indian  girl 
and  was  in  Delhi  during  the  partition.  He  joined  the  Indian  Foreign 
Service  and  has  held  several  posts  abroad.  He  is  at  present  our 
Charge  d9 Affaires  in  Spain. 
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Letter  d^Coj  4 J 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


16.2.43. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  Feb.  4th — also  the  books, 
khadi,  and  other  articles  sent  by  you.  There  was  no  mishap.  I 
am  so  sorry  to  give  you  such  a  lot  of  trouble  over  books.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  make  a  list  of  them  and  send  it  to  you,  and  then 
you  have  to  hunt  high  and  low  for  them  and  waste  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy.  I  shall  be  more  careful  in  future.  But  in  any 
event  please  do  not  take  any  special  trouble  in  the  matter.  If 
a  book  is  not  easily  available,  drop  it. 

I  notice  that  you  have  gathered  some  of  these  books  from 
distant  places — Travancore  and  Hyderabad.  What  a  job!  Do 
not  repeat  this  performance.  Tell  Chinni  I  shall  certainly  not 
throw  away  his  father’s  books  and  thank  him  for  them.  I  do 
not  know  Chinni’s  age  but  I  imagine  I  have  known  his  father 
for  almost  as  long  a  time  as  he  has  known  him,  though  of 
course  not  so  intimately  and  well!  I  first  saw  C.P.  just  over 
thirty  years  ago! 

Thank  Chinni  also  for  the  hand-made  note  paper.  Nym 
Wales’s  book  has  also  reached  me.  You  mention  that  there  are 
two  other  books  in  the  Little  Women  series.  Do  not  trouble  to 
send  them.  One  is  enough  for  me  and  this  was  asked  for  be¬ 
cause  Pearl  Buck  recommended  it. 

I  have  no  desire  to  send  you  further  lists  of  books,  at  least 
for  a  long  time.  But  I  shall  mention  one  for  you  to  keep  in 
mind  for  some  future  date  when  you  might  be  sending  me 
something.  This  is  Ranjit’s  translation  of  the  Rajatarangini — 
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The  River  of  Kings .  There  are  some  of  hundreds  of  copies  of  this 
lying  about  Swaraj  Bhawan,  and  some  in  Anand  Bhawan.  But 
I  suppose  the  Swaraj  Bhawan  books  are  out  of  reach.  My  own 
personal  copy  is  in  my  room  in  Anand  Bhawan  under  the 
bronze  Buddha.  You  can  drop  a  line  to  Ladli  Bhai  to  have  this 
sent  directly  or  if  it  is  easier  for  you,  you  can  send  your  own 
copy.  In  either  case  there  is  no  hurry. 

I  have  seen  K.  T.  Shah’s  little  book  on  Planning.  I  am  glad 
he  has  had  it  published,  and  I  would  like  him  to  go  ahead  with 
such  publications.  In  fact  I  told  him  so  when  I  last  saw  him. 
As  for  the  Planning  Committee’s  office,  it  would  certainly  be 
desirable  for  it  to  be  carried  on,  on  however  moderate  a  scale. 
I  do  not  think  it  costs  much.  I  should  like  to  contribute  to  this 
myself  if  I  could,  but  that  is  hardly  possible  for  me  from  here 
— I  am  not  sure  about  the  desirability  of  your  writing  to 
Ambalal  on  this  subject.  You  can  judge  for  yourself.  Anyway 
inform  Shah  how  I  feel  about  the  matter. 

Some  two  months  ago  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  Indu  had 
been  given  permission  to  write  to  me,  or  rather  to  write  to  her 
relations.  This  was  a  message  of  a  Delhi  correspondent.  Some 
days  later  a  further  message  appeared  to  the  effect  that  I  had 
been  allowed  to  write  to  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  not 
heard  anything  about  it.  Now  you  inform  me  that  the  U.P. 
Govt,  has  written  to  you  officially  on  the  subject.  I  have  been 
expecting  to  hear  from  her  all  this  time  but  no  letter  has  come. 

You  need  not  imagine  that  any  letter  from  you  will  clash 
with  hers.  I  was  informed  in  September  last  that  one  could 
receive  four  letters  a  week  and  write  two  letters  a  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  been  writing  to  you  every  two  or  three 
weeks — less  than  twice  a  month — and  I  have  received  about 
the  same  number  of  letters  from  you. 

I  am  anxious  about  Raja’s  eyes.  I  do  wish  they  could  be 
properly  examined  and  treated.  Anyway  he  must  rest  them. 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  various  matters  but  our  minds  are 
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naturally  preoccupied  at  present  with  one  issue — Bapu.  I  hope 
it  will  be  well  with  him  and  with  India. 

My  love  to  you  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Swaraj  Bhawan — the  house  we  were  born  in  which  used  to  be 
called  Anand  Bhawan  until  Father  gave  it  away  to  the  nation.  He 
built  our  present  house  and  called  that  Anand  Bhawan  and  the  old 
one’s  name  was  changed  to  Swaraj  Bhawan. 

K.  T.  Shah — an  economist  of  renown  and  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Planning  Commission. 

Ambalal — (surname  Sarabhai),  a  millionaire  millowner  of 
Ahmedabad. 
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Letter  ^Ko_.  46 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


J-3-43- 

Darling  Betty, 

I  have  received  three  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last.  Also  the  message  from  Amma.  In  two  of  your  letters  six 
or  seven  lines  were  blackened  out. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  time  as  I  felt  in  no  mood 
to  write  while  Bapu’s  fast  was  on.  Now  that  this  is  successfully 
over  and  a  weight  has  been  removed  from  our  minds,  I  can 
write  more  easily.  Today  I  am  writing  also  to  Indu  and  sending 
the  letters  (through  the  Bombay  Govt,  of  course)  to  Naini 
Prison.  I  understand  she  is  there.  I  have  not  heard  from  her  yet. 

Will  you  please  write  to  Amma  and  tell  her  that  I  would 
gladly  write  to  her  if  I  could.  But  I  do  not  think  she  comes  in 
the  list  of  relatives  to  whom  letters  can  be  sent.  So  I  am  not 
writing. 

There  is  really  little  to  write  about.  After  the  nervous  strain 
of  the  last  three  weeks  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief  and  relaxation. 
I  go  back  to  my  books  and  other  daily  occupations  and  the 
old  routine  goes  on.  I  am  thinking  of  sending  a  number  of 
books  from  here  (the  ones  I  no  longer  require)  to  Indu.  If 
she  does  not  want  any  she  can  send  them  on  to  Anand  Bhawan. 
I  have  got  far  too  many  books  with  me  now. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  send  any  more  books  to  me.  They 
can  come  just  as  soon  as  you  have  leisure.  I  have  plenty  to 
carry  on  with. 

There  was  one  little  book  which  I  particularly  wanted  to 
have  though  it  must  be  difficult  to  get  it.  This  is  Sylvain 
Levis’s  Le  Theatre  Indien.  The  only  possibility  is  to  find  it  in  a 
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public  or  semi-public  library — like  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s 
or  some  other  like  it. 

It  would  be  worth  while  your  testing  my  Rolex  wrist  watch 
thoroughly  before  sending  it.  And  the  only  way  to  test  it  is  for 
some  one  to  wear  it.  It  has  played  me  false  many  times. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  received  the  two  khaki  khadi  pieces  ? 
They  are  just  right. 

I  take  it  that  Nan,  Indu  and  Chand  are  all  together  in  Naini. 
Also  that  Feroze  and  Ranjit  are  also  in  Naini.  Probably  Mohan 
Rhai  is  also  there. 

There  was  a  rather  vague  item  of  news  in  some  paper  a  little 
while  ago  to  the  effect  that  interviews  were  now  permitted  in 
Yeravda  Prison.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  ?  Perhaps  it  applies 
to  convicted  prisoners  and  not  to  detenus. 

It  is  warming  up  here  and  I  imagine  that  in  another  two  or 
three  weeks  it  will  be  unpleasantly  warm. 

Love  to  you  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Mohan  Bhai — a  first  cousin  of  ours. 

Yeravda  Prison — in  Poona,  near  Bombay,  where  Gandhi ji. 
Father  and  many  other  leaders  of  the  National  movement  were 
imprisoned  time  and  again.  The  last  time  in  1942  the  leaders  were 
taken  to  Ahmednagar  Fort,  except  Gandhiji  who  was  kept  in  the 
Aga  Khan’s  Palace  (which  was  almost  falling  apart)  in  Poona. 
Many  others,  including  my  husband,  were  kept  in  Yeravda. 

Detenus — those  prisoners  who  were  imprisoned  without  a  trial 
for  an  unknown  period. 


Letter  3\ (V  47 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 


21.3.43. 

Darling  Betty, 

At  last  I  have  found  out  about  correspondence  with  Indu 
and  Nan.  It  really  is  extraordinary  that  the  U.P.  Govt,  should 
come  to  this  decision  and  not  inform  me  of  it,  for  the  whole 
thing  depended  on  my  knowing  and  acting  accordingly.  For 
over  two  months  I  wanted  to  get  a  letter  from  Indu.  Anyway 
I  have  now  written  to  her. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  do  a  service  for  the  Maulana.  He  is 
very  fond  of  White  Jasmine  (Chinese)  tea.  He  consumes  it  all 
by  himself  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  early  morning  and  at 
other  odd  times.  He  has  run  short  of  it  and  cannot  get  it  here. 
If  it  is  obtainable  in  Bombay  please  send  me  a  packet.  I  suppose 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  such  articles  now.  If  White  Jasmine  Tea  is 
not  available  some  near  approach  to  it  might  be  sent.  I  believe 
it  is  fairly  expensive. 

I  am  glad  Raja’s  eyes  are  better  and  that  the  boys  are  well. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Letter  48 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 

2.4,43 • 

Darling  Betty, 

According  to  your  letter  you  must  be  in  Allahabad  now.  But 
by  the  time  this  reaches  Bombay  you  will  be  back  home. 

Your  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Chinese  Education  Mission 
to  you  was  interesting.  Dr.  Tai  is  a  dear  and  for  some  reason  or 
other,  ever  since  I  visited  him  at  Chengtu,  he  has  got  a  soft 
corner  in  his  heart  for  me.  When  he  spent  a  few  days  in  Anand 
Bhawan,  the  bronze  Buddha  in  my  room  impressed  him  greatly 
and  I  went  up  immediately  in  his  estimation.  He  is  convinced, 
for  no  obvious  reason  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  my  high  spiritual 
qualities.  I  hope  you  gave  my  thanks  suitably  for  the  poem  by 
the  prime  minister  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  who  flourished  in 
Chengiz  Khan’s  time. 

There  is  a  book  just  out  which  promises  to  be  interesting.  It 
is  Sculpture  inspired  by  Kalidas  by  C.  Swaramamurti  (Sanskrit 
Academy,  Mylapore,  Madras — Rs.  2/-).  I  should  like  to  have  it 
if  possible. 

Mahmud  sends  you  his  love  and  the  others,  according  to  their 
varying  degrees  of  intimacy  with  you  or  their  standards  of 
right  behaviour  and  propriety  send  love,  remembrances, 
blessings,  namaskars,  etc. 

My  love  to  you  my  dear. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Dr.  Tai — Leader  of  the  Chinese  Education  Mission. 

Kalidas — a  great  Sanskrit  poet. 
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Letter  ^Koj  49 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Sakina  Mansion, 
Carmichael  Road,  Bombay 

16.4.43. 

Betty  darling, 

I  wrote  to  you  just  two  weeks  ago.  Since  then  I  have  not 
heard  from  you.  I  suppose  you  went  to  Allahabad  and  possibly 
stayed  there  longer  than  you  had  at  first  intended.  I  have  had 
no  news.  Nan’s  extension  of  parole  must  have  led  to  some 
change  in  the  children’s  programme.  I  suppose  they  are  still  in 
Allahabad. 

Indu  is  keeping  well  so  far.  But  the  summer  is  upon  us. 

The  death  of  Maulana’s  wife  has  been  a  great  blow  to  us  all 
and  we  have  lived  for  some  days  under  the  shadow  of  gloom. 
He  has  behaved  wonderfully,  as  he  always  does,  but  he  cannot 
hide  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  his  face  by  just  out¬ 
ward  behaviour.  He  has  grown  thin  and  his  face  is  all  lined. 
I  am  worried  about  him.  These  people  who  feel  deeply  and  yet 
do  not  show  their  feelings  and  grief  have  a  way  of  harming 
themselves.  I  wish  I  could  help  him  or  be  of  some  service  to 
him,  but  there  is  little  outlet  for  it  here. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  the  new  Samvat  has  rolled  in — • 
Naoroz  and  all  that  follows.  2000  is  an  impressive  number  and 
sounds  significant.  It  is  likely  to  be  pretty  significant  in  this 
world  of  ours.  Whatever  it  may  bring  of  good  or  ill,  all  of  us 
must  face  it  with  good  heart  and  stout  wills.  I  hope  you  do  not 
worry  and  keep  cheerful. 

Send  me  news  of  Raja.  I  hope  he  is  keeping  well  and  busy 
with  reading  and  other  activities. 

My  love  to  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Samvat — the  Hindu  year. 

Naoroz — the  Kashmiri  New  Year.  The  same  word  is  used  for  the 
Parsi  New  Year  but  it  falls  at  a  different  time. 


Letter  d^o.  jo 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


30.4.43- 

Darling  Betty, 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  Chand  and  sent  the  letter  care  of  you. 
However,  I  have  already  given  her  my  opinion  about  the  visit 
to  America. 

The  first  news  about  Chand  and  Tara  going  to  America  for 
their  studies  reached  me  through  your  letters.  Then  I  saw  a 
small  paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  and  later  Chand  wrote  to  me 
more  fully  on  the  subject.  Naturally  I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  of  this  as  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  previously.  But  my 
immediate  reaction  was  in  its  favour  and  the  more  I  have 
thought  of  it,  the  more  I  have  liked  it.  Anyway  the  alternative 
to  joining  college  in  America  is  to  try  to  carry  on  with  the 
university  here.  At  any  time  that  is  not  a  particularly  attractive 
proposition;  just  at  present  it  is  less  attractive  than  ever. 

o 

As  for  risk  or  possible  danger  involved  in  the  journey,  that 
surely  cannot,  or  should  not,  be  a  reason  against  the  proposal. 
To  my  mind  it  is  an  inducement  in  favour  of  it.  We  have  never 
made  ‘safety  first’  our  motto  and  I  hope  we  never  will.  In  this 
world  full  of  risk  and  danger  we  must  take  our  share  of  them 
and  not  shirk  them.  It  would  be  bad  training  indeed  for  the  girls 
to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  must  avoid  risks  and  dangers  at  all 
costs.  They  are  old  enough  to  learn  to  look  after  themselves 
and  to  face  the  world  with,  of  course,  all  the  help  we  can  give 
them.  But  without  that  help  also,  if  necessary.  We  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  what  is  happening  around  to  us  and  to  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future.  We  cannot,  Micawber-like,  just 
go  on  hoping  for  something  to  turn  up. 
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So  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  it  is  the  right  and  proper 
thing  for  Chand  and  Tara  to  go  to  the  U.S.  for  their  studies  and 
the  sooner  they  go  the  better.  They  can  and  should  only  go 
by  air.  The  possibility  of  their  being  stranded  in  Cairo  or 
elsewhere  does  not  worry  me  in  the  least.  Some  such  adventure 
would  be  good  for  them. 

My  love  to  Raja  and  you. 

Y  our  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Letter  t A(V.  ji 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


14.J.43. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  5  th  May  six  days  ago.  Today  I 
have  just  received  your  packet  containing  China  tea,  my  new 
and  old  spectacles,  and  two  copies  of  Bharati’s  new  book.  I 
have  handed  over  one  copy  to  Kripalani.  The  spectacles  seem 
to  fit.  Maulana  wants  me  to  thank  you  for  the  China  tea  and  for 
all  the  trouble  you  took  to  get  it.  Also  for  the  eau  de  cologne. 
He  is  delighted  with  the  tea. 

Indu  wrote  to  me  that  she  had  received  the  fruit  sent  by  you. 
She  was  quite  excited  about  the  alphonsos,  and  smelt  them  and 
touched  them  and  almost  hugged  them.  She  loves  mangoes  and 
getting  good  fruit  and  especially  good  mangoes,  after  long 
being  deprived  of  them,  was  an  exhilarating  experience.  I  hope 
the  fruit  will  continue  being  sent  to  her. 

It  appears  that  the  U.P.  Govt,  have  varied  the  rules  applic¬ 
able  to  detenus  slightly.  They  can  now  get  a  newspaper  and  can 
also  write  one  letter  a  month  not  exceeding  500  words.  You  are 
quite  right  about  Yunus.  I  am  surprised  this  did  not  strike  me 
but  then  I  did  not  know  what  the  conditions  of  his  internment 
were  and  how  often  he  could  write.  Indu  herself  has  thought  of 
this  now  and  suggested  that  he  need  not  be  asked  to  write  to  her. 

About  Chand  and  Tara,  I  can  well  understand  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  getting  passports  and  passages. 

It  amuses  me  to  learn  that  people  unknown  to  you  and  the 
girls  are  writing  to  you  to  express  their  disapproval  of  their 
going.  I  would  not  worry  much  about  this,  unless  I  was  myself 
of  that  opinion.  It  is  astonishing  how  people  constitute  them- 
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selves  the  judges  of  other  people’s  private  lives  and  activities, 
without  even  troubling  to  understand  those  other  people. 

Each  one,  I  suppose,  develops  some  kind  of  a  philosophy  of 
life,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  even  in  his  later  years,  he  is  very 
superficial  and  his  opinions  are  of  little  value.  They  are  not 
opinions  really  but  reactions,  emotional  and  sentimental,  to 
events  and  personalities.  That  approach  is  seldom  a  helpful  one. 
Yet  inevitably  all  of  us  are  governed  by  it  to  some  extent.  I 
have  tried  hard  to  grow  out  of  it,  and  to  develop  some  poise 
and  equilibrium  which  is  not  easily  upset  by  life’s  vagaries.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say  how  far  I  have  succeeded. 

I  am  an  aggressive  kind  of  person,  trying  often  enough  to 
force  my  will  on  others — both  on  the  group  and  the  individual. 
Nevertheless  I  am  growing  more  and  more  doubtful  about  the 
desirability  of  my,  or  anyone  else,  interfering  with  the  private 
life  and  growth  of  individuals,  except  for  the  gravest  reasons. 
In  the  mass,  I  suppose,  I  shall  continue  to  interfere  for  I  want 
to  change  many  things  utterly.  But  I  do  not  want  to  come  in  the 
way  of  a  young  growing  thing  and  thus  possibly  create  all 
manner  of  frustrations  and  complexes. 

Quite  apart  from  my  own  views  in  the  matter — and  I  am 
still  convinced,  for  more  reasons  than  I  can  detail  to  you  here 
that  it  was  desirable  for  Chand  to  go  to  the  U.S. 

So  do  not  worry,  my  dear,  and  remember  that  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  overwhelming  problems  from  which  none  of  us 
can  run  away.  The  small  things  do  not  matter,  this  way  or  that. 
It  is  the  big  things  that  count  and  that  will  make  the  final  dif¬ 
ference.  Life  is  difficult  enough  and  it  grows  in  complexity. 
There  is  a  shabbiness  and  shallowness  about  it  which  hurts 
continually,  if  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  sensitive  and  to 
have  any  ideals.  Yet  we  must  face  it,  understand  it  and  accept  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  struggle  against  its  evil  and 
crudity.  We  are  all  the  prisoners  of  the  myths  of  the  past  and 
the  emotions  of  the  present  with  just  a  little  elbow  room  per- 
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haps.  Yet  that  little  might  make  a  difference.  So  we  hope  and 
act  and  with  that  hope  we  face  an  unknown  future. 

I  was  delighted  to  get  Harsha’s  little  note.  Give  him  my 
love.  Ajit,  he  says,  has  been  unwell.  I  hope  he  has  recovered. 
My  love  to  Raja  and  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Bharati — (surname  Sarabhai),  a  friend  of  mine. 

Alphonsos — a  variety  of  mangoes  grown  around  Bombay  and  the 
western  coast. 

Harsha — our  elder  son. 

Ajit — our  younger  son. 
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Letter  th(o,  J2 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


8.6.4 

Darling  Betty, 

I  have  been  expecting  further  news  about  Raja.  Is  he  still  in 
hospital?  and  have  they  (the  doctors)  decided  whether  to 
operate  or  not?  Was  he  sent  to  the  Civil  Hospital  in  Poona? 
For  him  to  lose  20  pounds  is  not  good.  He  had  nothing  to 
spare.  It  would  make  litde  difference  to  me  I  suppose.  Indeed  I 
have  lost  1 2  lb.  since  I  came  and  am  all  the  better  for  it.  Please 
keep  me  informed  about  Raja. 

Moti’s  death  is  sad — it  must  be  a  special  blow  to  you  for 
you  were  old  friends.  I  had  not  met  him  for  some  years  and 
even  previously  for  a  considerable  time,  I  just  saw  him  from 
a  distance,  usually  at  Golagunj.  Most  of  my  memories  of  him 
date  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  kid.  It  is  odd,  and  yet 
that  kind  of  thing  is  frequently  happening,  that  he  should  have 
survived  years  of  dangerous  campaigning  in  North  Africa  and 
then  met  his  death  in  a  raid  in  Burma. 

How  is  your  book  getting  on  ?  Has  it  gone  to  the  publishers  ? 

My  love  to  the  children  and  send  it  to  Raja. 

Keep  cheerful  and  do  not  worry  much. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Moti — (surname  Katju),  a  cousin  from  my  mother’s  side.  He  and 
I  were  the  same  age  and  devoted  to  one  another  from  childhood. 
Moti  took  up  journalism,  but  when  war  broke  out  he  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  Public  Relations  Officer.  Whilst  there 
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he  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes  and  returned  to  India  in  February 
1943,  haying  won  the  Military  Cross.  After  a  few  months  here  he 
volunteered  again  to  join  the  Wingate  Expedition  and  was  killed 
during  the  retreat  from  Burma. 

Golagunj — the  old  family  home  of  Moti’s  grandparents. 
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Letter  ^Koj 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


22.6.43. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  nth  June  some  days  ago. 

It  is  good  news  that  you  have  finished  writing  your  book. 
I  am  eager  to  see  it  but,  as  you  say,  this  must  wait  till  it  is 
published.  Amiya  Chakravarti  is  a  good  person  to  advise  you. 
I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  revise  a  book  I  have  written. 
Having  finished  it,  I  am  reluctant  to  go  back  to  it.  My  Glimpses 
of  World  History  was  never  revised  after  the  first  writing  and  I 
saw  it  again  in  print.  Even  thus  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
read  it  through  and  it  was  only  some  years  later,  when  a  second 
edition  was  coming  out,  that  I  revised  it  carefully  and  pruned 
it  down  a  bit.  But  this  is  a  bad  habit  which  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  follow.  It  has  led  to  many  errors  and  loose  sentences  creep¬ 
ing  into  my  writings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  could  not  easily  help 
this,  situated  as  I  was. 

Of  course  you  have  all  my  good  wishes  for  your  book.  It  is 
odd  how  the  success  of  a  book  ultimately  depends  on  certain 
immaterial  and  insubstantial  factors  which  one  cannot  easily 
measure.  Good  writing  and  presentation  are  of  course  impor¬ 
tant,  the  content  is  even  more  important,  but  over  and  above 
these  comes  a  certain  sincerity  in  writing,  combined  with 
restraint,  which  colours  a  book  and  makes  it  liked.  So  good 
luck  to  you! 

We  are  having  a  fair  amount  of  rain  now  and  I  am  busy  with 
our  little  garden. 

Love  to  Raja  and  the  children  and  to  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Amiya  Chakravarti — a  friend  of  mine  who  taught  in  Santini- 
ketan,  Tagore’s  university  for  many  years.  For  some  time  now  he 
has  been  abroad  teaching  as  a  visiting  professor  in  different  univer¬ 
sities  in  America. 
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Letter  ^Co.  J4 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


6.7.43. 

Darling  Betty, 

Yesterday  I  received  a  parcel  of  langra  mangoes  which  you 
or  Indu  must  have  sent.  They  are  good  and  it  is  a  delight 
to  eat  a  langra  again. 

I  do  not  envy  you  your  revision  of  your  book,  though  this 
has  to  be  done.  It  is  almost  as  bad  as  proof  reading.  There  is 
no  surer  way  of  losing  all  pleasure  in  a  book  than  to  have  to 
read  it  repeatedly  in  proofs. 

You  will  notice  that  I  am  writing  on  the  hand-made  paper 
which  Chinni  sent  me.  It  is  good  stuff  but  the  envelopes  might 
have  been  a  shade  bigger. 

My  love  to  Raja  and  you  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Langra  mangoes — another  variety  of  mangoes  grown  only  in 
northern  India. 


Letter  (V .  / / 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 

27'7-45' 

Darling  Bets, 

I  do  not  particularly  like  the  idea  of  food  stuffs  being  sent 
to  me.  Everything  that  is  sent  is  opened,  examined  and  re¬ 
packed,  in  the  Bombay  Secretariat,  and  this  repeated  handling 
of  food  stuffs  is  not  too  good  for  them. 

A  few  lines  of  your  last  letters  have  been  blacked  out,  after 
your  reference  to  Krishna’s  cable. 

Indu  has  communicated  to  me  parts  of  Agatha’s  airgraph  to 
you.  I  was  glad  to  have  news  of  her.  She  is  a  dear  old  soul, 
always  hard  at  work. 

I  am  very  glad  Raja  has  been  feeling  better  and  is  improving. 
That  is  good  news.  Harsha’s  fever,  I  hope,  has  passed. 

Yes,  letters  come  in  official  envelopes — O.H.M.S. — why  I 
don’t  quite  know.  That  must  be  one  of  the  secrets  on  which  the 
British  Empire  in  India  is  run.  Perhaps  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  for  the  post  office  people  to  see  our  names  or  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  envelopes. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Krishna — Krishna  Menon. 
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Letter  j6 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
To:  Mrs.  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael 
Road,  Bombay 


31.8.43. 

Darling  Betty, 

Both  your  letters  have  reached  me — the  one  dated  18th  Aug. 
came  just  after  I  had  written  to  you,  and  the  later  one  dated 
24th  Aug.  came  three  days  ago.  Thank  you  for  the  rakhi.  The 
Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quotations  has  also  arrived.  It  is  really  a 
delightful  companion,  an  ideal  gift  at  any  time,  more  specially 
in  prison.  In  inscribing  this  book  you  have  got  a  little  mixed  up. 
You  have  written  £Bhaiya  Dooj’  instead  of  ‘Raksha  Bandhan’! 
Bhaiya  Dooj  is  still  far  off. 

I  am  sending  you  for  Raja,  four  issues  of  Amerasia  and  one 
of  Pacific  Affairs.  These  will  interest  him.  Also  a  copy  of  Life. 

You  ask  about  the  health  or  rather  the  ill  health  of  Sardar 
and  Mahmud.  I  suppose  I  had  better  not  discuss  the  subject  of 
my  companions’  health  as  this  is  not  approved  of  by  the  cen¬ 
sors.  Health  and  ill  health  keep  up  a  precarious  balance  and  the 
pars  go  up  and  down.  My  own  weight  of  course  goes  on  the 
side  of  health  and  I  make  up  a  little  for  the  deficiences  of  some 
of  the  others. 

Indu  and  Feroze  are,  I  suppose,  in  Allahabad  now. 

Send  my  love  to  Raja.  My  love  to  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Sardar — Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  a  Congress  leader  known  as 
the  Iron  Man,  who  later  became  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Mahmud — Dr.  Syed  Mahmud,  also  a  staunch  Congressite  from 
the  province  of  Bihar  in  the  north. 


I 
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Letter  jy 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

To:  Mrs.  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael 
Road,  Bombay 


3*-9-43- 

Darling  Betty, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  15  th  Sept,  yesterday.  I  was 
amused  at  your  wrath  against  the  censor.  It  was  good  to  read  it 
and  realize  how  youthful  you  are,  in  spite  of  ten  years  of  mar¬ 
riage.  A  censor,  my  dear,  is  like  the  English  King,  beyond 
criticism,  because  he  is  beyond  logic  and  reason.  So  why  worry 
when  he  betrays  this  basic  trait  of  his  ?  True,  it  is  irritating  to 
be  confronted  with  blank  or  rather  blacked-out  pages. 

I  wonder  what  I  wrote  to  you,  what  was  it  that  caught  the 
eagle  eye,  riveted  it,  and  brought  out  all  the  patent  and  latent 
powers  of  blacking  and  blueing  which  are  often  hidden  in  the 
mild  exterior  of  a  censor.  I  do  not  remember.  I  write  what  I 
feel  like  at  the  time  of  writing,  avoiding,  as  far  as  I  can,  any¬ 
thing  that  is  likely  to  be  scratched  out.  Why  should  I  take  the 
trouble  to  write  only  to  have  it  struck  out  ?  I  am  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  censor  to  write  only  for  his 
special  benefit. 

Perhaps  it  was  about  the  conditions  in  Bengal  that  I  wrote, 
some  personal  reactions.  Those  conditions  and  all  that  lies 
behind  them  and  ahead  of  them,  are  obvious  to  everybody,  and 
even  the  censor  cannot  make  any  difference  to  them. 

I  am  glad  you  have  been  to  see  Raja.  These  jail  interviews  are 
strange  mixtures  of  the  bitter-sweet.  Inevitably,  and  more  so 
after  a  long  interval  one  is  worked  up  and  wants  to  put  in  a  lot 
within  the  brief  period  allotted.  The  time  passes  all  too  quickly 
and  the  environment  and  conditions  are  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
So  when  the  time  comes  to  leave,  there  is  no  sense  of  fulfilment 
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or  satisfaction.  Still  it  is  good  to  have  the  interview.  The  per¬ 
sonal  touch  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  I  shall  await  your  first¬ 
hand  news  of  Raja. 

I  dislike  asking  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  food,  especially 
in  these  days  of  famine  and  scarcity.  But  a  number  of  invalids 
and  semi-invalids  (I  am  not  of  the  number)  here  especially 
require  good  honey.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  arrange  to 
send  some  honey  to  me. 

I  understand  that  the  Hindustan  Times  has  issued  a  collection 
of  recent  judgements  by  the  Federal  Court  and  various  High 
Courts  relating  to  Defence  of  India  Rules.  I  suppose  this  is 
available  in  the  Bombay  book  shops  and  the  censor  is  not  likely 
to  object  to  it.  So  could  you  send  it,  or  have  it  sent  ? 

Love  to  you  and  the  children — 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Letter  ^Koj  jS 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


12.10.4j. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  am  glad  you  found  Raja  well  and  cheerful.  I  have  often 
wondered  in  the  past  how  worthwhile  were  these  jail  inter¬ 
views,  for  invariably  they  leave  one  dissatisfied.  Yet  in  the 
balance,  they  are  worthwhile,  more  probably  for  the  person  in 
jail  than  for  the  outside  interviewer. 

November  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  month  for  the 
Nehrus  to  be  born  in.  This  month  of  birthdays  is  approaching 
and  among  these  birthdays  are  yours  and  Indu’s.  So  you  will 
have  to  take  some  trouble  on  my  behalf  and  manage  to  find 
suitable  gifts.  This  should  be  easy  as  you  are  going  down  South 
and  all  manner  of  lovely  things  and  delightful  gifts  are  to  be 
had  there.  Or  possibly  we  northerners  appreciate  them  more 
because  they  are  uncommon  in  our  parts.  Please  therefore 
function  impersonally  and  choose,  on  my  behalf,  a  gift  for 
yourself  and  one  for  Indu.  Indu’s  birthday  is  on  the  19th  Nov. 
and  I  should  like  this  present  to  reach  her  by  then. 

Mrs.  Robeson’s  letter  to  you  explains  something  that  had 
been  bothering  me  for  some  time.  Why  had  she  not  replied  or 
sent  the  books  I  had  asked  for  more  than  two  years  ago  ?  The 
explanation  now  given  is  an  obvious  one — she  had  written  and 
sent  the  books,  only  they  did  not  reach  us.  There  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  why  those  books  should  have  been  stopped  by 
the  censor,  especially  in  those  pre-Pearl  Harbour  days.  Possibly 
they  went  down  to  the  deep  blue  sea.  But  that  explanation  is 
not  good  enough  for  her  letters.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that 
a  bundle  or  two  of  press  cuttings  came  to  me  long  ago  but  I 
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was  not  sure  who  sent  it.  This  was  nearly  two  years  ago. 

You  will  tell  her  of  the  non-receipt  of  the  books  and  letters. 
She  must  have  wondered  at  your  silence.  Also  tell  her  not  to 
trouble  to  send  any  books,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  reach  me 
anyway. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Robeson  is  a  practical  woman,  very  much  so.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  energetic  women  I  have  ever  met. 
She  is  overflowing  with  an  uxuberant  vitality.  I  can  hardly 
imagine  her  sitting  down  quietly  for  any  length  of  time.  She 
looks  after  her  husband  Paul’s  business  affairs.  She  tends  him 
with  every  care  lest  his  artistic  sensibility  and  sensitiveness 
suffer  a  shock.  She  invariably  drives  him  herself  and  does  not 
trust  him  to  the  rough  driving  ways  of  the  usual  chauffeur. 
She  herself  is  an  excellent  chauffeur  and  drove  an  ambulance 
in  North  France  in  1917-18.  All  the  work  that  is  heavy  enough, 
did  not  satisfy  her  and  so,  in  order  to  occupy  her  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  she  took  the  doctorate  of  London  University  in  anthro- 

pology. 

Paul  R.  and  she  had  been  living  in  London  for  sometime 
when  I  was  there  last  in  1938.  I  met  them  on  many  occasions, 
usually  in  my  flat  or  theirs.  Once  I  invited  them  to  lunch  at 
Hachett’s  in  Piccadilly.  I  chose  the  place  particularly  as  one 
never  knows  what  treatment  might  be  accorded  to  a  full- 
blooded  negro  in  London.  Even  so  I  was  a  little  anxious.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  lunch  and  after  I  sensed  something  unusual  but  I  could 
not  make  out  what  it  was.  At  last  the  maitre  d’hotel  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  all  the  waiters  wanted  Paul  Robeson’s  auto¬ 
graph.  Would  he  or  I  have  any  objection  to  it?  Rather  sweet. 
They  hovered  around  this  enormous  6  ft.  2  in.  negro  and  wanted 
to  serve  him  in  some  way.  Strange  contrasts  he  used  to  experi¬ 
ence  in  London.  Racial  feeling  and  a  patronizing  attitude 
chiefly  from  the  middle  class  people,  and  admiration  and  fellow 
feeling  from  the  workers.  The  taxi  drivers  often  would  not 
accept  anything  from  him  for  a  drive.  It  was  considered  honour 
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enough  to  take  him.  It  was  this  racial  antagonism  in  the  U.S. 
and  elsewhere  that  had  driven  him  to  Russia,  the  only  country, 
he  said,  where  there  was  no  such  thing.  He  spent  some  years 
there  and  his  little  boy  Paulie  went  to  school  in  Moscow.  Later 
he  shifted  to  London. 

Robeson  had  a  wonderful  collection  of  records  in  almost  all 
languages,  especially  of  folk  songs.  He  used  to  play  them  fre¬ 
quently  and  try  to  find  the  common  link  between  them.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  folk  songs  everywhere  were  fundamentally 
similar  as  they  arose  from  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the 
masses.  He  took  a  house  in  London  and  this  was  reduced  to 
rubble  during  the  blitz  of  1940.  He  lost  his  library  and  records. 

At  that  time  in  1938,  he  was  thinking  of  visiting  India.  He 
had  fixed  up  a  tour  programme  in  Australia  and  wanted  to 
break  journey  both  ways  in  India.  He  set  about  immediately  to 
learn  Hindustani!  Various  developments  and  the  war  upset  his 
programme. 

So  now  I  have  told  you  a  great  deal  about  the  Robeson 
family.  Essie  Robeson  would  dash  in  occasionally  in  my  flat 
and  announce,  in  the  American  way,  that  she  was  feeling  like 
a  million  dollars.  I  am  sure  she  has  the  capacity  of  feeling  that 
way  whatever  happens. 

I  am  glad  you  are  taking  the  children  for  a  holiday.  In  your 
itinerary  you  do  not  mention  Malabar  or  the  west  coast  north 
of  Travancore.  The  backwaters  there  are  very  lovely. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  jy 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


3.11.43- 

Betty  darling, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  25  th.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you 
and  the  boys  have  been  unwell  with  the  ’flu  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  trip  to  the  South  has  had  to  be  postponed.  What 
worries  me  even  more  is  your  report  of  Raja’s  condition.  I  did 
not  know  he  had  regular  asthma,  though  of  course  I  knew  that 
he  was  asthmatic  in  a  sense.  Asthma  is  most  distressing  and 
painful  during  attacks.  It  is  small  consolation  that  it  does  not 
affect  the  organism  in  the  way  some  other  diseases  do.  From 
my  childhood  upwards  I  had  experience  of  father’s  asthma. 
Later  quite  a  number  of  my  friends  suffered  from  it.  Here  I  have 
frequent  experience  of  it,  not  myself,  but  in  Narendra  Deva, 
who  has  had  a  very  bad  time  because  of  it.  Asthma  is  a  vague 
generic  term  and  each  person  seems  to  have  his  own  particular 
brand  of  it.  It  is  seldom  that  the  same  remedy  fits  different  cases. 
Apart  from  any  basic  treatment,  it  is  important  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  gives  immediate  relief.  Father  discovered  this,  after 
many  experiments  in  Tucker’s  asthma  cure,  which  became  his 
constant  companion,  night  and  day.  But  I  know  cases  where 
this  has  not  functioned  or  given  relief.  This  allergic  business 
is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  counter.  Is  Raja  given  any  injec¬ 
tions  when  he  has  an  asthmatic  attack  ?  Having  a  light  and  very 
early  evening  meal  helps. 

I  have  received  the  bundle  of  punis  and  6  bottles  of  honey 
which  Psyche  sent.  Will  you  please  thank  her  on  my  behalf 
and  give  her  my  love  ? 
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[Four  lines  erased  by  the  censor.  ] 

I  am  looking  forward  greatly  to  your  book.  You  have 
whetted  my  appetite  for  it — I  hope  it  will  be  out  soon. 

I  like  Buchi — she  is  a  dear  girl. 

Indu  writes  to  me  that  there  is  a  chance  of  your  going  to 
Allahabad.  You  do  not  mention  it.  November  is  a  good  month 
there  for  a  visit — 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Buchi — the  grand-daughter  of  one  of  Father’s  best  friends, 
C.  R.  Das,  who  was  a  great  lawyer,  but  like  Father,  gave  up  his 
practice  to  join  the  Congress  movement.  He  became  a  very  popular 
leader.  Buchi  is  a  business  woman  and  a  very  clever  one. 
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Letter  V^Oj  60 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


23.11.43. 

Darling  Bets, 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  dated  7th  and  16th  Nov. 
— and  the  lovely  gifts  you  have  sent.  Half  a  dozen  books 
reached  me  a  fortnight  ago  (Andre  Maurois,  Theodor  Brook, 
Khalil  Gibran,  John  Kendall,  Eustace  Stopler  and  Tomorrow) 
— later  I  got  the  two  books  by  Pearl  Buck  and  Tim  Phelan’s 
Jail  Journey.  Also  Amrita  Shergil’s  pictures. 

Pearl  Buck’s  books  are  always  welcome.  Jail  Journey  I  knew 
and  had  read  previously  and  liked  it.  Indeed  I  liked  it  so  much 
that  I  have  read  through  it  for  a  second  time  now.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  for  anyone,  but  for  one  with  a  long  experience  of  Indian 
jails,  it  is  particularly  interesting  and  revealing.  It  made  me 
happy  to  get  this  book  from  Yusuf.  Will  you  thank  him  for  it 
and  give  him  my  love  ? 

Amrita’s  pictures  pleased  me  greatly.  Partly  because  I  like 
them,  partly  because  they  reminded  me  of  her.  I  grew  quite 
fond  of  her  and  her  sudden  death  was  a  shock. 

The  tika  you  sent  me  was  put  on  my  forehead  by  Pantji  on 
my  birthday. 

In  your  letter  of  the  7th  Nov.  over  four  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  page  two  have  been  blacked  out.  Presumably  referring  to 
Raja. 

I  am  very  glad  Raja  is  with  you  and  I  was  happy  to  see  some 
lines  in  his  handwriting  at  the  end  of  your  letters.  Proper  food 
and  environment  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  asthmatic 
patients  and  the  change,  I  hope  will  soon  benefit  him.  You  will 
of  course,  consult  doctors,  have  him  X-rayed  and  carry  out  the 
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instructions  given.  But  anyhow  he  must  put  on  weight  and  thus 
increase  his  powers  of  resistance  to  disease. 

A  little  later,  after  Raja’s  treatment  is  settled  and  he  has 
rested  sufficiently,  a  visit  to  Allahabad  might  do  him  good. 
The  climate  there  in  December  and  January  is  bracing  and  far 
better  than  that  of  Bombay.  You  should  remain  with  him. 

I  am  glad  Psyche  gave  you  some  of  the  stuff  made  out  of  my 
yarn.  If  I  had  continued  on  with  my  spinning  here  during  the 
past  year  I  could  have  produced  a  fair  quantity  of  yarn.  But  I 
could  not  develop  the  mood  for  it  and  there  was  much  else  to 
do.  I  started  spinning,  in  a  small  way,  in  September  last,  about 
half  an  hour  a  day.  Even  so  there  are  frequent  gaps. 

Mahmud  was  greatly  touched  by  your  gift  of  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg’s  novel  (The  Fall  of  Paris )  to  him.  He  wants  me  to  thank 
you  particularly  and  sends  you  his  love — also  to  Raja.  We  had 
reviews  of  the  book  and  wanted  to  get  it.  So  it  is  greatly  wel¬ 
comed  here.  There  is  one  snag  however.  The  type  is  so  small 
that  it  is  almost  beyond  Mahmud.  Any  attempt  by  him  to  read 
it  for  long  will  lead  to  trouble.  So  others  are  likely  to  profit  by 
the  book  more  than  he  does.  His  eyes  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Love  to  Raja  and  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Amrita — (surname  Shergill),  a  lovely  and  talented  young  painter, 
the  daughter  of  a  Sikh  father  and  a  Hungarian  mother.  She  died 
very  young  and  rather  suddenly,  but  during  her  brief  career  she 
made  a  name  for  herself,  and  her  paintings  are  always  in  great 
demand. 

Tika — the  vermilion  powder  or  paste  put  on  the  forehead  on 
auspicious  occasions. 

Pantji — Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  a  colleague  of  Jawahar’s  and,  until 
he  died  in  February  1961,  Home  Minister. 
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Letter  5VV  61 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


7.12.43. 

Darling  Bets, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  26th  Nov. — also  the  ivory  Nataraja, 
diary,  notebooks,  etc. — and  Douglas  Reed’s  Downfall.  Thank 
you.  The  Nataraja  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  and  I  like  it.  But  it 
was  brave  of  you  to  send  it  for  the  chances  of  its  reaching  me 
whole  and  unbroken  were  small  indeed.  Nevertheless,  the 
unexpected  has  happened  and  it  has  reached  me  without  any 
damage.  It  has  taken  a  place  on  my  table  and  it  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference,  though  it  is  hardly  suited  to  a  jail  environment. 

I  hope  Raja  and  you  will  go  to  Allahabad  for  a  change.  You 
could  hardly  have  a  better  climate  than  Allahabad  in  December, 
though  Raja  might  consider  it  cold. 

Mahmud  has  received  the  magnifying  glass  and  is  excited 
about  it.  He  wants  me  to  thank  you  for  it.  Also  to  tell  you  that 
the  gift  he  is  looking  forward  to  is  a  copy  of  your  new  book. 
We  have  heard  so  much  about  this  book  that  we  are  all  eager  to 
read  it.  Will  your  sending  the  book  to  the  Bodley  Head  delay 
its  publication  there? 

Love  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Nataraja — another  name  for  the  dancing  Shiva. 
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Letter  5VV  62 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


21.12.43. 

Darling  Betty 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  nth  December.  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  Raja  is  not  progressing  as  he  should  and  that  he  has  lost 
more  weight.  I  do  not  presumably  put  much  faith  in  the 
Ayurvedic  or  Unani  systems  of  treatment,  though  undoubtedly 
they  make  good  occasionally.  Asthma  is  a  troublesome  and 
sticky  ailment  and  requires  a  lot  of  looking  after  and  individual 
attention.  I  hope  that  the  change  in  weather  will  benefit  Raja. 

The  year  1943  is  slipping  away  to  join  its  forbears  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  memory  and  the  dusty  tomes  of  history.  Outside, 
in  the  wider  world,  much  has  happened;  but  here  in  this  little, 
narrow  and  confined  world  we  live  in,  it  has  been  the  same  from 
day  to  day,  uneventful,  unchanging,  with  the  same  routine  and 
the  same  people  to  look  at  and  talk  to,  or,  more  frequently,  to 
be  silent  with.  The  weather  and  sky  tell  us  of  the  changing 
seasons,  the  calendar  tells  us  the  date,  but  somehow  all  this 
has  a  touch  of  unreality,  for  there  are  no  sensations  or  feelings 
which  mark  off  one  period  from  another.  So  the  year  goes  with 
all  its  drabness  and  monotony,  and  yet  another  year  creeps  in, 
an  unknown  stranger,  but  carrying  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
past  and  the  present  on  its  young  shoulders.  May  it  be  well  with 
you  during  this  year  that  is  coming  and  may  you  face  all  that 
brings  of  good  and  ill  with  a  stout  heart  and  cheerful  mind. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  ^A(V.  6 $ 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


4.1.44. 

Darling  Bets, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  24th  December.  This  is  the  first 
letter  I  am  writing  in  1 944. 

I  am  glad  Raja  is  under  Bharucha’s  treatment.  The  experi¬ 
ments  with  ayurvedic  and  Unani  methods  do  not  impress  me. 

Yes,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of  my  election  to  the  P.E.N. 
vice-presidentship.  Tell  Madame  Wadia  that  I  appreciate  and 
am  pleased  at  the  honour.  My  regret  is  that  I  cannot  be  of 
much  use  to  P.E.N. 

I  hardly  know  Madame  Wadia.  But  I  have  met  her  on  a  few 
occasions  and  liked  her.  I  think  she  has  done  good  work  in 
carrying  on  with  the  P.E.N.  organization  in  India. 

I  am  waiting  eagerly  for  your  book.  It  may  come  any  day 
now. 

Love  to  Raja  and  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Bharucha — a  very  well  known  doctor  in  Bombay. 

Ayurvedic  and  Unani — the  Indian  and  old  Persian  method  of 
medical  treatment. 

Madame  Wadia — President  of  the  local  P.E.N.  A  Frenchwoman 
who  married  a  Parsi.  Both  were  staunch  theosophists.  Sophia  Wadia 
is  carrying  on  the  work  alone  now  as  her  husband  died  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 


Letter  5YV  64 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Anand  Bhawan, 
Allahabad 


j.2.44. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  am  writing  to  you  after  a  full  month.  My  last  letter  was 
sent  to  you,  I  think,  on  January  4th.  Since  then  your  letter 
from  Bombay  has  reached  me,  and  your  subsequent  letter 
dated  January  19th  from  Allahabad.  Other  letters  have  also 
come  to  me,  from  Nan  and  Indu,  giving  me  particulars  of 
Ranjit’s  last  days. 

It  is  three  weeks  now  since  he  died  and  during  this  period 
my  mind  has  been  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
no  more.  That  is  not  easily  done,  and  yet  sometimes  I  feel  that 
ages  have  passed  since  he  died.  But  adjustment  has  inevitably  to 
be  made.  Living  in  isolation,  and  not  having  seen  him  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  whole  conception  becomes  of  the  mind 
and  imagination. 

Every  death  upsets  the  equilibrium  not  only  of  various 
individuals  but  of  the  group  or  groups  of  family  and  friends. 
There  is  a  gap.  That  gap  remains  and  yet  nature  establishes  a 
new  equilibrium. 

For  over  a  month  now  I  have  been  expecting  your  book.  At 
first  I  thought  that  its  publication  might  have  been  delayed  but 
then  I  saw  reference  to  it  in  the  newspapers.  So  it  is  obviously 
out.  Probably  your  sudden  departure  for  Allahabad  upset  your 
plans,  and  prevented  you  from  sending  it  to  me.  I  am  anxious 
to  have  it — so  send  it  soon. 

The  days  are  lengthening  as  the  seasons  change  and  we  make 
minor  alterations  in  our  routine  in  order  to  fit  in  with  these 

changes.  But  in  the  main  the  routine  continues  unchanged — 
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there  is  little  to  change.  The  mind  lives  in  its  own  world,  un¬ 
like  the  body,  free  and  untrammelled,  and  this  world  of  the 
mind  becomes  more  real  to  us  than  the  daily  routine  of  petty 
activity. 

With  love  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  3\(V  6 j 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


18.2.44. 

Darling  Betty, 

Two  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  and  rather  foolishly  sent  that 
letter  (via  the  Bombay  Secretariat  of  course)  to  Allahabad.  It 
must  have  travelled  a  lot,  needlessly,  but  I  hope  it  has  reached 
you  at  last. 

A  week  ago  I  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  February  from 
Bombay,  and  a  day  or  two  later  came  the  long-expected  book  of 
yours.  I  read  this  eagerly  once  through  and  then  I  reverted  to 
many  passages.  I  shall  read  parts  of  it  many  times  but  for  the 
moment  I  had  to  part  with  it  as  others  wanted  to  read  it.  It  is 
not  easy  for  me  to  give  you  an  objective  review  of  it  for  I  am 
partial  to  you  and,  even  more  so,  the  incidents  you  related  are 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  our  lives  that  I  can  hardly  view 
them  apart,  as  from  a  distance.  Still,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  my 
opinion  as  objectively  as  I  can  in  these  circumstances. 

I  like  the  book.  It  is  very  easy  reading  and  it  holds  one.  That 
in  itself  is  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  writing.  It  is  difficult  when 
writing  of  oneself  not  to  be  a  little  stilted  and  artificial.  You 
have  avoided  that  and  there  is  a  certain  natural  flow  and 
spontaneity  about  it  which  appeals  to  the  reader.  The  standard 
of  the  writing  is  good,  and  many  passages  are  moving  and  very 
well  written.  Where  there  is  a  lapse  from  these  heights,  that  in 
itself  is  not  unwelcome  as  it  indicates  sincerity  and  an  effort  to 
express  yourself  rather  than  to  hide  yourself  behind  smooth 
phrases.  It  is  a  family  chronicle  in  the  main,  and  even  that 
chronicle  is  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  sketches  rather  than  as  a 
connected  whole.  Nor  do  you  go  deeply  into  the  conflicts  of 
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the  spirit  which  often  form  an  essential  part  of  biography  and 
autobiography.  But  to  have  gone  into  these  would  have  been 
outside  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  would  have  involved  you  in 
all  manner  of  difficulties.  You  did  well  to  choose  this  particular 
form  and  texture. 

I  think  you  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  book  and  to 
be  proud  of  it.  There  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  throughout  the  book, 
as  of  an  adverse  fate  pursuing  us.  That  is  a  true  reflection  of 
your  mind  and  perhaps  of  many  minds,  and  indeed  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  unrolling  of  events  as  we  look  at 
their  background.  Occasionally  as  in  the  title  of  the  book,  there 
is  a  challenge  to  that  fate,  and  that  is  right,  for  if  the  chronicle 
has  any  meaning  it  is  this:  that  we  were  continually  challenging 
fate,  defying  it  if  you  will,  and  accepting,  without  murmur, 
what  it  had  to  say  in  reply.  The  initiative  was  ours,  not  fate’s, 
and  though  foreknowledge  of  events  is  not  given  to  us,  there 
was  no  lack  of  apprehension  of  results  and  consequences.  And 
so,  though  life  may  have  been  hard  and  bitter  occasionally,  it 
could  seldom  surprise  us  or  stun  us.  How  far  we  succeeded  in 
this  attitude,  it  is  impossible  for  one  involved  in  it  to  judge  or 
say.  Others,  and  perhaps  others  of  a  different  day,  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge.  But  even  this  attempt  has  value:  it 
gives  a  certain  dignity  and  poise  to  life’s  adventure,  and  those 
deeper  experiences  of  the  spirit  which  pass  us  by  in  our  normal 
routine.  If  we  miss  something  that  makes  life  full,  we  gain 
something  else  of  perhaps  greater  significance  in  the  long  run, 
and  so  the  balance  is  not  tipped  against  us. 

Your  book  is  so  vivid  occasionally  that  it  evoked  many 
images  in  my  mind  and  the  past  stood  up  before  me,  and  a 
vague  nostalgia  seized  me.  What  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on 
others,  more  or  less  strangers  to  us,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true 
that  large  numbers  of  people  do  us  the  honour  of  taking  interest 
in  us  and  so  they  will  be  interested  in  your  narrative.  Also  to 
some  extent  that  narrative  becomes  symbolic  of  others. 
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There  are  a  number  of  minor  factual  errors  in  the  book.  They 
are  unimportant  and  make  no  difference.  You  refer  to  our  first 
meeting  in  1912.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  not  the  first  time 
I  saw  you,  though  you  could  not  possibly  remember.  In  the 
later  summer  of  1908  I  came  to  India  during  my  Cambridge 
long  vacation  and  spent  about  z\  months  here,  chiefly  in  Naini 
Tal,  where  the  family  was  at  the  time.  I  saw  you  then  for  the 
first  time — you  were  less  than  a  year  old.  I  remember  distinctly 
giving  you  your  first  experience  of  horse-riding  by  making  you 
sit  in  front  of  me  on  the  lovely  Shetland  ponies  we  used  to 
have  there. 

Next  I  saw  you  in  the  autumn  of  1912  on  my  return  from 
England.  My  first  glimpse  of  you  then  was  not  at  Lynndale  (the 
house  the  family  was  occupying  in  Mussoorie)  but  just  at  the 
place  near  the  Library  where  the  bridle-paths  from  Rajput 
emerge.  There  you  were  waiting  for  me,  seated  inside  a  ring 
saddle  on  the  beautiful  white  pony  which  died  later  from  snake¬ 
bite.  Lovely  but  mischievous  he  was.  By  your  side  stood  our 
old  bearded  coachman.  That  was  where  you  and  I  met  and  after 
spending  a  few  minutes  with  you,  I  cantered  off  to  Lyndate 
where  mother  was  waiting  for  me.  The  rest  of  the  family  had 
met  me  at  Rajpur  and  they  were  following  me. 

Mahmud  had  received  your  book  also  and  he  asks  me  to  send 
you  a  message.  He  read  it  eagerly  the  moment  he  got  it,  and 
read  it  with  the  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of  one  long  con¬ 
nected  with  the  persons  mentioned.  He  tried  to  read  it  critic¬ 
ally  also  and  liked  it  very  much  and  there  are  passages  in  it 
which  he  cannot  forget.  He  predicts  that  you  will  soon  become 
a  good  artist  of  words  if  you  continue  to  write.  You  depict 
tragedies  better  than  comedies  and  that,  according  to  him,  is  a 
true  sign  of  an  artist.  He  finished  the  book  at  night  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  tearful  eyes.  He  adds  that  your  book  is  a 
characteristic  outpouring  of  an  Indian  woman’s  selfless  love 
to  those  who  are  dear  and  near  to  her.  He  wants  to  be  remem- 
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bered  to  Raja  and  Chinni  and  expresses  his  gratitude  again  for 
the  magnifying  glass.  He  sends  his  love  to  Harsha  and  A  jit. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  5\(V  66 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


7-3-44- 

Darling  Bets, 

I  received  the  two  little  books  you  sent  me — The  Tittle 
Prince  and  Srinivas  Iyengar’s  Literature  &  Authorship  in  India — 
some  time  ago.  I  liked  The  Little  Prince.  It  is  a  delightful  story 
and  a  novel  approach. 

I  am  worried  at  the  continuation  of  Raja’s  asthma.  I  have 
never  had  anything  of  the  kind  myself  but  I  have  watched  others 
since  my  boyhood.  Father,  to  begin  with,  and  then  several  of 
my  friends.  Even  here  it  is  a  frequent  companion  and  I  realize 
how  very  distressing  it  is.  Medicines  and  sedatives  have  to  be 
given  of  course  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  can  be  helped 
greatly  by  a  regulation  of  the  diet  and  a  suitable  climate.  What 
suits  a  particular  person  seems  to  depend  on  him  and  there  is 
apparently  no  general  rule.  Like  most  other  diseases,  especially 
those  which  have  a  tendency  to  become  chronic,  the  doctor 
can  at  best  point  the  way  to  the  patient,  who  can  understand 
himself  better  than  any  one  else.  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
long-standing  and  painful  asthma  was  completely  got  rid  of.  I 
am  sure  Raja  can  and  will  succeed  also  in  getting  rid  of  this 
trouble,  but  it  is  not  a  very  quick  process. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja,  Harsha  and  Ajit. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  5\(V  6y 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 

22.;?. 44. 

Betty  darling, 

Life  is  full  of  untoward  happenings  and  since  the  world 
began  persons  with  sensitive  minds  and  those  who  are  called 
philosophers  have  tried  to  understand  its  complex  and  baffling 
texture.  Others,  dissatisfied  with  many  of  its  aspects,  have 
sought  to  alter  them.  In  the  course  of  time  it  has  changed 
gradually  but  it  still  fails  to  satisfy  our  minds  or  our  impulses. 
Everywhere  there  is  what  is  called  the  strength  of  life.  In  its 
crude  aspects  this  is  evident  enough,  but  it  is  equally  evident 
in  the  sphere  of  the  mind.  All  action  is  really  a  challenge  to 
life.  Only  those  minds  who  are  in  the  ruts  and  fearful  of  any 
change,  refuse  this  challenge,  and  yet  even  they  cannot  escape 
the  hard  knocks  of  life.  Possibly  they  get  them  more,  or  sense 
them  more,  because  they  fear  them  more  and  are  often  taken 
unawares.  The  only  real  conflict  which  is  oppressive  is  the 
conflict  of  the  mind  which  arises  from  doubt  and  indecision — 
the  old  question  of  Hamlet — to  be  or  not  to  be,  to  do  or  not 
to  do.  If  one  decides  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  done  with 
whatever  the  consequences.  The  conflict  is  over,  though  other 
conflicts  will  no  doubt  trouble  the  mind.  To  look  back  con¬ 
tinually  with  regret  is  to  lose  oneself  in  the  unchangeable  past  and 
thus  miss  both  the  present  and  the  future.  And  so  more  regrets 
follow  and  we  wallow  in  a  very  ocean  of  regret,  never  catching 
up  to  the  living  moment.  Surely  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  Often  enough  it  is  the  little  things  of  life  that  pursue  us 
and  trouble  us  far  more  than  the  big  things.  And  yet  it  is  the  big 
things  that  count.  We  may  be  having  a  bad  time  in  India,  but 
think  of  the  horror  that  has  enveloped  so  many  of  our  friends 
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in  Europe  and  China  and  elsewhere.  For  years  now  I  have  had 
no  word,  no  news,  from  some  dear  friends  in  France.  Am  I  to 
complain  then,  because  of  what  happens  to  me  ? 

To  lose  our  perspective  in  life  is  to  lose  our  bearings.  To 
look  back  is  necessarily  to  look  away  from  the  present  and  the 
future  which  count.  We  must  face  the  ever-changing  present 
and  have  the  power  of  quick  decisions.  Decide  this  way  or  that 
after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  and  act  up  to  the  decision. 
Not  to  decide  is  to  live  in  a  fog  of  doubt,  and  misgiving. 
Whether  it  is  a  matter  relating  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
family  or  the  larger  sphere  of  life,  one  must  solve  and  resolve 
our  problems  as  they  arise  and  go  ahead,  not  regretting  over¬ 
much  or  pining  for  what  is  not,  not  complaining,  not  holding 
others  responsible  for  something  that  might  have  been  other¬ 
wise. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  face  life  even  in  more  or  less  normal 
times.  Much  more  is  it  so  during  abnormal  times,  such  as  we 
live  in. 

So  many  things  happen  which  are  not  to  one’s  liking.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  by  this  or  else  we  become 
straw  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting  waves  of  emo¬ 
tion.  That  produces  unhappiness.  If  we  attach  ourselves  to  any 
big  purpose  we  have  to  attain  strength  and  equilibrium. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  68 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru— Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


Darling  Betty, 

You  asked  me  about  the  possible  educational  arrangements 
for  Harsha  and  Ajit  and  I  told  you  something  about  the  Doon 
School.  After  writing  that  I  felt  all  the  more  how  difficult  it 
is  to  advise  on  the  subject  of  children’s  education.  So  much 
depends  on  the  child,  so  much  on  the  objectives  that  the  parents 
may  have  in  view.  I  do  not  mean  a  difficult  objective,  like  a 
profession  or  a  job  in  life,  but  rather  the  general  approach  to 
life,  the  philosophy  of  life,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so.  Most  of  us, 
I  suppose,  are  hardly  conscious  of  having  such  a  definite 
philosophy  and  would  find  it  hard  enough  to  describe  it.  Yet, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  hold  to  a  certain  framework 
and  function  within  it,  and  sometimes  we  rebel,  but  even  so 
our  little  rebellion  is  within  that  general  framework.  Normally 
each  individual’s  attitude  to  life  is  that  of  his  social  group  or 
the  more  intimate  circle  in  which  he  or  she  moves.  That  lays 
down  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  with  minor  varieties.  When 
there  is  revolutionary  change  in  the  air,  we  are  affected  by  it, 
we  talk  of  it,  and  yet  that  talk  has  little  reality  behind  it,  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  accustomed  ways  of 
fife  and  thought.  Sometimes  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by 
circumstances  and  we  submit,  as  we  must,  but  unwillingly  and 
rather  ungraciously.  We  become  then  the  slaves  of  circum¬ 
stance  rather  than  its  masters  or  even  its  equals.  To  a  large 
extent  we  are  all  such  slaves  of  happenings  which  are  beyond 
our  individual  control.  Yet  there  is  a  difference. 

Every  parent  wants  his  or  her  child  to  have  all  the  virtues, 
all  the  good  fortune.  But  we  can  seldom,  if  ever,  have  all  of 
everything.  We  have  to  choose  or  to  emphasize  some  aspects 


father  than  others.  There  are  what  are  loosely  called  the  mascu¬ 
line  virtues  and  those  that  are  termed  the  feminine  virtues.  Both 
good  and  desirable  and  yet  just  slightly  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  In  India,  the  feminine  virtues  seem  to  be  more  obvious 
today  at  any  rate,  though  of  course  the  masculine  virtues  are 
present  also.  Our  outlook  seems  to  favour  the  former. 

Then  again  much  depends  on  the  period  we  are  living  in.  In 
a  more  or  less  static  period,  certain  virtues  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  more  useful:  in  a  rapidly  changing  period  other 
virtues  and  capacities  assume  importance.  But  whatever  the 
period,  self-reliance,  fitness  of  body  and  keenness  of  mind  and 
a  harmony  between  the  two,  and  a  certain  basic  sense  of  values 
are  always  desirable.  If  this  foundation  is  provided  to  the 
growing  child  much  has  already  been  done. 

I  hope  Raja  profited  by  his  brief  stay  in  Matheran.  Distress¬ 
ing  as  asthma  is,  fortunately  one  recovers  quickly  from  an 
attack  if  conditions  are  favourable. 

I  was  happy  to  read  what  Dr.  Lin  had  written  about  your 
book.  His  tribute  is  certainly  worth  having.  I  hope  Walsh 
agrees  to  publish  your  book. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  Indu  that  Raja  has  rescued  the  old 
stone  image  from  the  peepul  tree  in  Anand  Bhawan  and 
brought  it  to  Bombay. 

From  March  22nd  my  brother  and  others  were  allowed  to  write 
‘Ahmednagar  Fort’  on  their  letters.  Before  that  their  destination  was 
supposed  to  be  unknown,  though  we  found  out. 

Doon  School — a  public  school  run  on  the  lines  of  an  English 
public  school,  in  Dehra  Dun.  When  it  started  it  was  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  but  now  there  are  many. 

Matheran — a  small  hill  station  near  Bombay. 

Dr.  Lin — Lin  Yu  Tang. 

Peepul  tree — one  that  is  considered  sacred.  We  had  a  huge  one 
in  our  garden  at  home. 
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Letter  3\(V  69 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


I3-J-44- 

Darling  Betty, 

It  is  just  a  month  since  I  wrote  to  you  and  six  weeks  since 
I  had  a  letter  from  you.  But  some  news  of  you  has  come  to  me 
through  Indu. 

You  must  have  had  your  hands  full.  The  fire  in  Bombay  was 
enough  to  shake  everyone  up  there  and  to  demand  his  or  her 
service  in  relief  work.  This  relief  work,  I  suppose,  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  considerable  time. 

Now  Bapu’s  release  has  inevitably  produced  a  new  stir  and 
excitement,  especially  for  those  in  Bombay.  I  hope  he  will  be 
left  in  peace  for  some  time  to  enable  him  to  have  rest  and 
recover. 

I  saw  in  some  newspapers  that  your  book  is  going  to  be 
published  in  America.  Has  this  been  fixed  up  ? 

How  is  Raja?  I  hope  Matheran  did  him  good. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

The  fire  in  Bombay  was  a  terrific  explosion  that  took  place  on 
a  ship  carrying  cotton  in  the  Bombay  harbour.  It  caused  tremendous 
damage  to  life  and  property  and  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguished 
for  days. 
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Letter  ^Koj  70 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


6.6.44. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  May  some  little  time  ago. 
I  was  very  glad  to  learn  of  Raja’s  discharge.  It  really  does  not 
matter  very  much  whether  one  is  in  jail  or  outside  provided  one 
can  adapt  oneself  to  the  environment.  But  when  one  is  ill  it 
does  make  a  difference  and  there  is  a  lack  of  facilities  for 
treatment  and  an  uncertainty  which  leads  to  mental  depression 
and  worrying.  This  uncertainty  does  not  lessen  even  when  one 
is  released  for  a  short  fixed  period  and  has  to  go  back  to  jail. 
Indeed  in  some  ways  this  cat  and  mouse  business  is  more 
irritating  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  settle  down  for  treatment 
or  anything  else.  So  I  am  greatly  relieved  to  know  that  Raja 
is  definitely  out  now  and  can  look  after  himself  properly. 
Naturally  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a  complete  overhaul 
and  know  exactly  how  matters  stand. 

I  think  you  have  decided  wisely  about  Harsha  and  Ajit 
going  to  the  Gwalior  School.  Children  always  profit  from 
living  in  company  with  others  of  their  age  in  an  impersonal 
atmosphere.  Home  life  is  necessary  but  too  strong  a  dose  of  it 
is  not  always  good.  School  and  home,  between  the  two, 
establish  a  kind  of  balance,  and  home  becomes  more  desirable 
when  it  is  not  always  there.  School  helps  in  developing  self- 
reliance  and  the  habit  of  co-operation,  which  are  so  essential 
for  every  growing  child,  and  indeed  for  a  grown-up  person 
also. 
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Give  my  love  to  Raja  and  the  children.  How  they— the 
children— must  have  grown. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Gwalior  School — a  public  school,  known  as  the  Scindia  School 
as  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior,  a  Scindia,  was  its  patron. 
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Letter  3\(V  yi 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 

4.7.44. 

Darling  Betty, 

Indu  writes  to  me  that  Raja  and  you  are  taking  the  children 
to  the  Gwalior  School  and  will  probably  go  on  to  Delhi  from 
there.  I  don’t  exactly  know  where  you  are  going  and  perhaps 
this  letter  will  miss  you.  I  think  you  have  decided  wisely  about 
the  children.  Both  for  their  health  and  mental  development  the 
companionship  of  other  children,  the  discipline  of  school  life, 
and  plenty  of  open  air  and  games  will  be  good.  I  wish  I  could 
see  Harsha  and  Ajit  now.  They  must  have  grown  and  changed 
so  much  during  the  last  two  years.  Give  them  my  love  and  tell 
them  that  when  I  come  back  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
them  bright  and  healthy  and  strong. 

I  was  amused  to  learn  that  Raja  has  put  himself  under  Bapu’s 
treatment  or  rather  his  general  direction  about  the  nature-cure 
method.  That  was  a  brave  step  to  take  but  it  was  a  wise  one  for 
Raja.  I  am  not  exactly  a  faddist  about  nature-cure  and  I  certainly 
do  not  advise  many  of  those  who  carry  these  methods  to 
extreme  limits.  But  I  do  believe  in  allowing  natural  methods  full 
play  and  putting  one’s  body  in  tune  with  nature,  in  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done  in  present  circumstances.  Our  lives  tend  to 
grow  more  and  more  artificial  and  many  of  our  ailments  are 
due  to  our  manner  of  living.  Obviously  we  cannot  go  back  to 
the  jungle  or  the  field  but  we  can  try  to  make  some  adjustments 
which  help  in  restoring  our  bodily  equilibrium.  I  imagine  a 
course  of  nature-cure  treatment  will  do  good  to  Raja.  It  will 
be  boring  but  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  Raja  to  stick  to  it 
for  some  weeks.  Asthma  ought  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
this  treatment. 
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Are  you  going  to  Delhi  ?  You  will  meet  many  of  our  friends 
there.  Give  them  my  love. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja.  I  hope  you  are  keeping  well. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  ^Koj  72 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


26.7. 4  4. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  have  had  two  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  last.  They  are 
dated  3rd  and  14th  July,  the  latter  from  New  Delhi.  Mean¬ 
while  Raja  and  you  have  been  to  Gwalior  and  put  the  boys  at 
school  there.  The  first  few  days  after  you  left  them  must  have 
been  hard  for  you  and  them.  And  yet,  if  the  school  is  of  the 
right  sort,  they  will  soon  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  get  used  to  a  wider  co-operative  life  than  they 
could  have  in  the  pleasanter  but  more  restricted  life  of  home. 
Children  adapt  themselves  easily,  it  is  only  grown-ups  who  find 
some  difficulty  in  doing  so.  For  a  sensitive  boy  like  Harsha 
the  change,  though  harder  to  begin  with,  is  perhaps  more 
beneficial.  For  otherwise  the  real  change  from  homelife,  which 
comes  inevitably  at  a  later  stage,  is  more  difficult  to  bear.  So 
many  of  our  children,  used  to  home  life  only,  become  rather 
unfitted  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  world  and  have  to 
suffer  for  this.  Education  must  provide  a  gradual  transition 
to  wider  spheres  of  activity  and  new  experiences.  Intellectual 
training,  important  enough,  cannot  take  the  place  of  this 
growth  through  personal  experience  of  others.  There  is 
another  advantage.  Home  then  becomes  a  place  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to,  a  sanctum  where  one  can  retire  from  time  to  time,  and 
not  merely  a  normal  background  which  one  takes  for  granted. 
The  alternation  of  home  and  school  helps  to  create  a  balance, 
one  setting  off  the  other. 

I  was  happy  to  get  the  brief  letters  from  Harsha  and  A  jit.  I 
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would  write  to  them  myself  but  each  such  letter  counts  and  we 
may  write  only  two  a  week.  So  for  the  present  I  am  not  writing 
but  I  may  do  so  later.  Tell  them  that  I  liked  their  letters  and  am 
pleased  that  they  are  at  the  Gwalior  School.  Tell  them  also  that 
I  went  to  school  far  away  from  home,  so  far  that  I  could  not 
even  come  back  home  during  my  holidays.  I  met  many  new 
people  in  school,  made  friends  and  learnt  to  look  after  myself.  I 
became  healthy  and  strong  of  body  and  that  is  why  I  keep  well 
now.  They  must  also  become  strong  and  healthy  and  know 
how  to  look  after  themselves  and  others.  It  is  nearly  two  years 
since  I  have  seen  them  and  when  we  meet  next  they  will  have 
to  tell  me  all  about  their  school  life,  what  they  do  there,  what 
games  they  play,  what  friends  they  have  made.  And  then  I 
shall  tell  them  of  my  school  days. 

Harsha’s  and  Ajit’s  photographs  reached  me  some  time  ago. 
They  are  good  and  each  brings  out  the  nature  of  the  boy. 
Harsha  is  pensive,  introspective;  Ajit  a  bit  of  an  extrovert,  as 
boys  should  be,  and  full  of  self-confidence. 

Now  that  the  boys  have  gone  to  school,  what  have  you  done 
with  Agnes  ? 

Harsha,  in  his  letter,  says  that  in  December  ‘we  might  go  to 
Agra  or  Kashmir’!  Is  this  just  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  have  you 
actually  thought  of  going  to  Kashmir  in  winter?  It  is  lovely 
there  always  and  I  like  winter  and  snow.  But  I  cannot  imagine 
Raja  enjoying  himself  in  a  temperature  below  zero. 

Indu,  I  suppose,  is  in  Bombay  now  and  staying  on  there.  My 
last  letter  to  her  was  addressed  to  Poona.  A  parcel  of  books, 
containing  some  of  yours  and  Raja’s,  was  sent  to  her  care  of 
you. 

I  was  glad  to  have  news  of  Badshah  Khan,  Khan  Sahib  and 
Yunus.  Send  my  love  to  Yunus  when  you  write  to  him. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Badshah  Khan — Abdul  Gaffar  Khan,  leader  of  the  Red  Shirts  in 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province — a  friend  and  follower  of 
Gandhiji  and  a  staunch  Congressite.  ‘Badshah’  means  ‘a  king’,  and 
his  own  people  as  well  as  the  people  of  India  referred  to  him 
affectionately  thus,  as  he  was  truly  a  king  among  men.  He  was  also 
known  as  ‘the  Frontier  Gandhi’.  Since  partition  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  prison  as  he  was  against  partition  and  did  not  want  to 
belong  to  Pakistan. 

Khan  Sahib — Badshah  Khan’s  elder  brother  who  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Jawahar’s  at  Cambridge  and  a  friend  of  his.  He  too 
suffered  after  partition  but  after  some  years  accepted  a  ministership 
under  the  Pakistan  Government.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  assassin¬ 
ated. 

Agnes — the  nanny  who  looked  after  our  sons. 
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Letter  U^o.  73 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


ij.8.44. 

Darling  Bets, 

Your  letter  of  the  4th  August  came  a  week  ago  with  the  two 
rakhis.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  get  the  rakhi  from  you.  Raksha 
Bandhan  is  one  of  our  pleasing  festivals  which  brings  not  only 
personal  but  also  historical  memories.  It  is  symbolic  of  so 
much.  Apparently  it  is  not  observed  to  any  great  extent  in 
Bombay — not  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  U.P. 

Mahmud  was  happy  to  get  the  rakhi.  These  personal  atten¬ 
tions  cheer  him  up  tremendously. 

I  am  very  glad  Raja  is  feeling  much  better  now. 

Send  my  love  to  Harsha  and  Ajit  and  tell  them  to  write  to 
me  all  about  their  school.  I  read  their  little  articles  in  the  copy 
of  the  Pushpa  you  sent  me. 

I  have  not  read  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls ,  though  I  have  read 
much  about  it.  I  should  like  to  read  it.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  you  had  better  not  send  it  as  I  have  accumulated 
a  large  number  of  books. 

Indu  writes  to  say  that  there  are  all  manner  of  rumours  about 
us.  Of  course.  People  will  indulge  in  these  usually  unintelligent 
queries  about  what  might  happen.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
ignore  them  completely  and  carry  on  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
Otherwise  they  merely  disturb  the  mind.  Love  to  Raja  and 
you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


L 
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Letter  Jty.  74 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 

To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


29.8.44. 

Darling  Bets, 

Your  message  about  the  birth  of  the  little  one  reached  me  the 
same  afternoon  as  your  letter  giving  fuller  details  came  on  the 
24th.  I  did  not  write  to  you  last  week  as  I  sent  both  my  week’s 
letters  to  Indu. 

I  was  happy  to  get  the  news — not  so  excited  as  you  must 
have  been,  for  excitement  is  less  in  my  line.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  easy  delivery  Indu  had.  I  hope  that  she 
and  the  baby  have  kept  up  to  the  mark  during  the  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  confinement. 

In  my  letter  to  Indu  I  suggested  to  hereto  ask  you  to  get  a 
proper  horoscope  made  by  a  competent  person.  Such  per¬ 
manent  records  of  the  date  and  time  of  birth  are  desirable.  As 
for  the  time,  I  suppose  the  proper  solar  time  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  and  not  the  artificial  time  which  is  being  used  outside 
now.  War  time  is  at  least  an  hour  ahead  of  the  normal  time. 

The  birth  of  a  new  member  of  the  family  always  makes  one 
feel  reminiscent  and  remember  one’s  childhood  days  and  other  . 
births.  I  missed  your  birth  for  I  was  in  England  then,  but  when 
Nan  came  and  Indu,  I  was  very  much  there  and  I  have  vivid 
recollections  of  the  events.  And  then  the  growth  of  the  little 
ones,  their  childhood,  girlhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  an  un¬ 
ending  panorama  of  human  life  with  its  sweet  and  bitterness,  its 
ups  and  downs.  One  would  think  that  with  all  this  age-long 
experience  and  personal  and  racial  memories,  nothing  very 
novel  can  be  expected.  The  old  cycle  repeats  itself  again  and 
again.  And  yet  whenever  a  person  arrives,  it  is  something 
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absolutely  new,  like  others  and  still  unique  in  its  own  way. 
Nature  goes  on  repeating  itself  but  there  is  no  end  to  its 
infinite  variety  and  every  spring  is  a  resurrection,  every  new 
birth  a  new  beginning.  Especially  when  that  new  birth  is 
intimately  connected  with  us,  it  becomes  a  revival  of  ourselves 
and  our  old  hopes  centre  round  it. 

Indu  wrote  to  me  that  a  second  edition  of  your  book  had 
come  out,  or  was  on  the  point  of  coming  out.  I  hope  you  have 
reached  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  your  publishers.  Have 
you  heard  from  the  London  and  New  York  publishers  about 
your  book  ? 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

My  brother  refers  to  the  birth  of  his  first  grandson,  Rajiv,  who 
was  born  in  Bombay.  Indira  had  been  living  with  us  for  several 
months  before  his  birth  as  I  was  the  only  one  out  of  prison  to  look 
after  her.  * 
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Letter  t 7\Ql  7 j 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


12.9.44. 

Darling  Betty, 

Two  of  your  letters  dated  26th  and  29th  August  reached  me 
by  September  1st.  The  other  two  dated  31/8  and  3/9  came  to¬ 
gether  on  September  9th.  You  wrote  regularly  enough  but 
there  was  delay  in  letters  reaching  me  and  I  was  a  little  worried 
at  the  absence  of  news  for  9  days,  especially  as  the  last  news  I 
had  had  was  not  satisfactory.  However,  now  I  have  had  better 
news  and  I  hope  all  is  going  well. 

Love  to  Raja  and  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  (V  7^ 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


3.10.44.. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last — dated  8th  and  15  th  September.  Two  days  ago  I  had  a 
letter  from  Indu  in  which  she  gave  me  news  of  Harsha’s  and 
A  jit’s  return  for  the  holidays.  She  wrote  also  that  she  intended 
going  back  to  Allahabad  by  the  7th  October.  By  the  time  this 
letter  reaches  you  she  will  probably  have  left  you.  If  she  is  still 
there  tell  her  that  my  next  letter  to  her  will  be  sent  to  Allahabad. 
Also  a  parcel  of  books. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  .both  from  your  letter  and  Indu’s  that  the 
boys  have  done  well  at  school  and  especially  that  Harsha  has 
put  on  weight.  Ajit  fortunately  is  healthy  enough  but  Harsha 
has  been  rather  weak  and  his  putting  on  weight  and  taking  a 
growing  interest  in  games  are  excellent  signs.  They  indicate 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  a  change  from  Bombay  life  and  more 
companionship  of  children  of  his  age.  I  think  your  sending 
the  boys  to  school  has  already  been  justified.  Bombay  is  no 
place  for  growing  children  to  become  healthy  and  strong.  The 
winter  months  in  Gwalior  will  do  them  even  more  good. 

Indu  writes  that  you  intend  going  to  Allahabad  after  the 
boys  return  to  Gwalior.  I  am  glad  of  this — she  does  not  men¬ 
tion  Raja  but  I  hope  he  will  also  go  there  and  benefit  by  the 
delightful  late  October  weather  of  Allahabad.  It  should  just 
suit  him.  Not  too  cold  yet  and  yet  pleasantly  cool.  ‘Pink 
Winter’  as  it  is  called.  Though  perhaps  this  begins  a  little  later. 

I  have  read  with  some  amusement  the  long  account  you  have 
sent  about  Mridu’s  visit  to  Indu  soon  after  her  confinement  and 
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your  subsequent  correspondence.  Of  course  Mridu  was  a  little 
foolish  in  barging  in  just  then  and  ought  to  have  known  better. 
But  she  meant  well  no  doubt.  We  can’t  get  rid  easily  of  our 
old  habits  and  traditions.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  petty  and 
unintentional  step  leads  to  grave  consequences.  Fortunately 
that  has  not  been  so  in  the  present  case.  Anyway  it  is  all  over 
now  and  no  one  need  worry  about  it,  and  certainly  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  in  the  way  of  your  normal  relations  with 
Mridu. 

I  have  been  noticing  a  number  of  references  about  my  'ill¬ 
ness’  in  the  papers.  One  might  almost  imagine  that  I  was  in 
the  grip  of  some  fell  disease,  some  mysterious  illness  that 
required  all  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  to  confer  and  advise.  All 
this  is  rather  silly  though  I  appreciate  the  kindly  thoughts  of 
people  who  are  anxious  about  me.  But  then  anxiety  is  wasted 
on  me  for  I  am  not  ill  at  all.  The  report,  whatever  its  source, 
was  greatly  exaggerated.  I  had  a  cold,  which  is  always  annoying 
for  some  days,  and  nothing  worse.  It  has  passed  off.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  I  am  the  healthiest  of  our  lot  here  and  it  is  the  others 
who  require  care  and  treatment. 

Some  time  back  you  wrote  that  you  were  sending  me  the 
second  edition  of  your  book.  It  has  not  come  yet.  I  suppose  it  is 
out. 

The  other  day,  reading  some  of  the  old  letters  of  Charles 
Lamb  (the  man  who  wrote  the  Essays  of  Elia  and  Tales  from 
Shakespeare ),  I  came  across  a  couple  of  lines.  We  have  yet  the 
sight  of,  he  said: 

Of  sun  and  moon  and  star ,  throughout  the  year. 

And  man  and  woman . 

Yes,  I  thought,  we  have  yet  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  yesterday  was  sharacl  purnima.  In  the 
early  dawn,  when  I  wake  up,  I  see  Jupiter  peeping  over  the 
roof  of  a  building.  It  is  still  dark  then  but  it  is  the  signal  for 
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getting  up.  In  the  evening  Venus  appears  as  the  Evening  Star. 
The  night  sky  is  slowly  changing  over  and  putting  on  its 
winter  appearance.  We  have  sight  of  all  these  and  they  never 
lost  their  freshness.  But  of  the  men  we  see  the  range  is  limited 
and  I  fear  we  grow  less  and  less  fresh  to  each  other.  And 
women?  It  struck  me  as  an  odd  and  arresting  fact  that  for 
nearly  26  months — for  785  days  to  be  exact — I  had  not  seen  a 
woman  even  from  a  distance.  Previously  it  was  not  so  for  even 
in  prison  we  had  interviews  occasionally.  And  I  began  to 
wonder — what  are  women  like?  How  do  they  look — how  do 
they  talk  and  sit  and  walk  ? 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  changing  world — of  how  it  must 
have  changed  during  these  26  months.  Children  growing  up  and 
some  of  us,  I  fear,  growing  down.  Meeting  each  other  after  a 
long  interval  shall  we  recognize  each  other  in  the  old  way  ?  or 
will  there  be  a  feeling  of  shyness  and  strangeness  as  when  we 
meet  those  we  do  not  wholly  understand?  The  private  worlds 
each  one  of  us  lives  in,  worlds  of  fancy  and  feeling  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  have  so  long  lain  apart  that  they  are  apt  to  become 
strangers  to  each  other,  separate  circles  overlapping  less  than 
they  used  to.  Partly  that  happens  as  we  grow  older,  but  the 
process  is  accelerated  by  the  abnormal  conditions  we  have 
been  living  in. 

My  love  to  you  and  Raja  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  d^o.  77 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


Deepavali , 
iy.10.44. 

Darling  Betty, 

Regarding  my  health,  etc.,  you  ought  to  know  me  well 
enough  to  realize  that  I  can  look  after  myself  and  that  I  attach 
far  more  importance  to  physical  well-being  than  most  people. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  my  agreeing  with  Govt. — I  seldom  agree 
with  it.  But  I  rely  on  myself  for  my  physical  and  mental  condi¬ 
tions  and  not  on  Govt,  agencies  to  which  I  attach  little  im¬ 
portance.  Accidents  apart,  there  is  no  reason  why  my  health 
should  fail  me  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  jail  especially  I 
consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  fit  and  an  inexcusable 
lapse  and  weakness  to  fall  ill.  I  do  not  want  to  become  an 
invalid  in  the  hands  of  the  Govt,  or  their  representatives.  I 
want  to  retain  as  much  of  my  physical  and  mental  freedom  as 
possible.  It  is  enough  that  I  am  confined  within  four  walls  and 
cut  off  from  human  beings  outside.  I  do  not  propose  to  add  to 
that  confinement. 

I  may  be  kept  in  prison  but  nobody  is  going  to  take  from  me 
my  dignity  and  composure.  Whining  and  complaining  are  not 
in  my  line.  Nor  are  outbursts  of  strong  language  good  enough. 
Apart  from  other  reasons,  they  drain  away  energy  and  vitality 
and  I  want  to  preserve  my  energy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  keep  not  only  physically  well — and  this 
is  more  than  I  can  say  of  others — but  am  mentally  at  peace.  I 
do  not  worry.  Why  should  I  ?  I  keep  busy  with  my  day’s  work 
and  sleep  well  at  night.  It  is  totally  immaterial  to  me  whether  I 
go  out  of  prison  or  remain  here  for  some  more  years.  Or  perhaps 
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that  is  not  quite  correct,  for  it  would  make  a  difference.  But 
I  am  sure  that  I  can  continue  in  prison  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  worrying  much  about  it. 

We  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  interviews  are  going  to 
be  allowed  to  us.  We  have  received  thus  far  no  other  intimation 
of  this  or  of  the  conditions  governing  them.  It  is  very  good  of 
the  government  to  allow  us  this  privilege  after  nearly  two  and 
a  quarter  years.  But  for  my  part  I  have  no  present  desire  or 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  need  not  go  into  reasons  for 
this.  It  is  enough  that  the  conditions  under  which  interviews 
are  likely  to  take  place  do  not  fit  in  with  my  conception  of  my 
dignity  or  the  dignity  of  my  dear  ones.  So  I  do  not  want  you 
or  anyone  else  to  take  the  trouble  to  come  here  or  to  apply  for 
an  interview  with  me.  Naturally  I  should  love  to  see  you  all 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  brief  jail  interview  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  either  party. 

Day  after  tomorrow  is  Bhaiya  Duj  and  a  fortnight  later  is 
your  birthday.  As  I  cannot  possibly  send  you  a  present  from 
here  I  am  enclosing  a  cheque  for  Rs.  ioo/-.  Will  you  get  a 
present  and  give  it  to  yourself  with  my  love  ? 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  boys. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Deepavali — also  called  ‘Divali’,  is  a  universal  festival  of  lights 
celebrated  all  over  India.  It  falls  on  different  days  or  months  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hindu  calendar. 
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Letter  ^Koj  y8 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


ji.10.44. 

Darling  Betty, 

How  fortunate  you  are  to  feel  on  your  eleventh  wedding 
anniversary  fresh  and  friendly  with  life.  The  feeling  has  grown 
in  me  that  life  for  all  its  vagaries  offers  us  ultimately  what  we 
seek  from  it,  or  rather  what  we  are  capable  of  receiving  from 
its  inexhaustible  storehouse.  In  a  sense  it  mirrors  our  capacity 
and  our  temperaments.  If  our  interests  are  sufficiently  varied 
we  can  find  in  it  all  the  variety  we  can  appreciate  and  absorb.  If 
we  live  in  a  narrow  shell,  life  for  us  assumes  that  shape  and 
context.  It  can  be  superficial  or  deep  as  we  choose  to  see  it  and 
sense  it;  it  can  be  full  of  adventure  or  dull  and  conventional 
and  narrow  in  scope,  fitting  in  with  our  own  mental  horizon. 
Life  ultimately  is  a  series  of  mental  perceptions  and  sensations; 
it  enters  and  fills  us  to  the  extent  we  have  open  windows  to  our 
minds  and  spirits.  External  factors,  which  we  cannot  control, 
affect  it  of  course  greatly,  but  there  is  always  this  possibility  of 
rising  above  them  and  not  allowing  them  to  suppress  us;  and 
indeed  of  making  them  the  means  of  giving  us  further  insight 
and  experience  of  life. 

About  interviews,  I  was  informed  the  other  day  that  you 
had  applied  for  one,  together  with  Raja,  Nan  and  Rita,  and  that 
permission  had  been  given — the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  here.  It  was  obvious  that  you  had  done  so  before 
you  had  received  my  last  letter.  I  informed  the  authority  con¬ 
cerned  that  my  decision  not  to  have  an  interview  held  good. 

I  am  glad  the  boys  are  shaping  well,  physically  and  mentally. 
How  different  they  will  be  when  I  see  them. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  ^Ko_.  79 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 

14. 11. 44. 

Darling  Betty, 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  came  yesterday.  Also  the  books. 
Thank  you.  Both  of  them  are  very  welcome  and  will  interest 
me,  especially  Fre-Buddhist  India.  It  seems  to  be  a  scholarly 
treatment  of  a  period  we  know  little  about.  I  do  not  fancy  the 
title  of  Munshi’s  book  but  that  of  course  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
book.  Yet  it  indicates  a  pompous  approach  to  a  historical 
subject  which  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  lesser  key.  Munshi  has 
a  habit  of  using  ornate  and  rather  flamboyant  language  which 
sounds  well  at  times  but  does  not  seem  to  possess  too  much 
meaning.  I  am  referring  chiefly  to  some  of  his  reported  speeches 
which  have  often  been  a  source  of  some  amusement  to  us. 
Perhaps  he  controls  himself  a  little  more  in  his  written  work. 

Some  ten  days  ago  or  more  I  sent  you  my  Shaefler  Fountain 
Pen  for  repairs.  This  is  my  favourite  pen  and  I  think  I  have 
used  it  now  almost  continuously  for  ten  years  or  so.  The  nib 
just  suits  me.  I  possess  two  other  pens  but  they  are  not  suitable 
and  it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  use  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  So  I  would  like  the  Shaefler  to  be  repaired  and  sent  back 
to  me,  if  that  can  be  done.  The  nib  itself  is  in  good  condition. 
It  is  the  pumping  apparatus  that  has  gone  wrong.  For  some  time 
past  this  was  not  functioning  properly.  Now  it  is  broken — that 
is  the  rod  inside  has  become  detached  from  the  end  rubber 
piece  or  whatever  it  is.  I  suppose  it  can  be  repaired. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  dainty  box  containing  12  handker¬ 
chiefs.  Will  you  thank  Bui,  Naju  and  the  G.S.S.  ?  Whatever  else 
I  may  lack  here,  there  is  no  chance  of  my  being  short  of  hand- 
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kerchiefs.  All  my  old  clothes  have  gone  to  pieces,  have  had  to  be 
renewed,  and  then  again  have  been  reduced  to  tatters.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  renewal  is  a  constant  one.  This  rapid  wearing  away  and 
tearing  is  I  suppose  partly  due  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  khadi 
as  well  as  to  the  extreme  vigour  of  the  dhobi  who  deals  with 
them.  Perhaps  also  to  the  presence  of  fairly  large  quantities  of 
chlorine  in  the  water.  But  the  handkerchiefs  last.  I  do  not  trust 
them  to  the  professional  dhobi.  They  are  washed  here  and 
they  continue  to  give  good  service.  The  stuff  is  stronger  too. 
So  I  have  an  ample  supply  of  them. 

I  am  writing  this  on  my  birthday.  Why  this  particular  day 
should  have  a  greater  importance  than  any  other  I  do  not 
know.  And  yet  inevitably  one  treats  it  as  a  landmark  in  life’s 
journey — a  halting  place  from  which  one  looks  back  and 
forward. 

Give  my  love  and  thanks  to  all  our  friends  who  have  re¬ 
membered  me  on  this  occasion  and  sent  me  their  greetings. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Munshi — K.  M.  Munshi,  once  a  staunch  Congress  leader. 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  after  Independence  for  some 
time.  Now  a  member  of  the  Swatantra  Party,  a  new  opposition 
party  formed  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Naju — (surname  Dastur),  a  friend  of  our  family,  a  follower  of 
Gandhi ji  who  has  devoted  her  entire  life  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  promotion  of  Khadi  (hand-spun  cloth). 

G.S.S. — an  organization  called  the  Gandhi  Seva  Sena,  of  which 
Psyche  (Mrs.  G.  M.  S.  Captain)  has  been  President  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  which  was  run  by  her  and  her  sisters  mostly  to  promote 
the  wearing  of  Khadi  and  to  make  hand-spun  materials  attractive. 
Naju  worked  and  still  works  with  this  organization. 
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Letter  So 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru— Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


28.11.44. 

Darling  Bets, 

Thank  you — or  rather  thank  Raja — for  sending  me  his 
Shaeffer  pen.  This  is  good,  though  perhaps  just  a  tiny  bit  too 
fine  for  much  writing.  But  that  is  a  small  matter.  I  am  using  it 
now. 

Yes,  some  time  or  other  we  shall  also  go  to  America  and  to 
many  other  places.  But  I  dislike  the  idea  of  spending  weeks  and 
weeks  on  the  sea,  and  it  appears  that  air  travelling  is  frightfully 
expensive.  Anyway  I  can  always  go  to  the  Flimalayas  or  even 
across  to  Mansarrower! 

I  am  glad  to  learn  of  Spark’s  offspring.  They  must  be  lovely. 
I  cannot  think  of  suitable  names  for  them  but  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  seem  rather  uncalled  for.  Surely  there  is  no  lack  of 
good  Indian  names,  even  though  I  cannot  suggest  them.  There 
was  a  famous  pair  of  lovers  in  Gujarat  (or  was  it  in  Malwa  ?) 
—  Baz  Bahadur  and  Rupmati.  For  love  of  each  other  they  let 
their  kingdom  go  to  pieces  and  many  popular  songs  and  legends 
still  remind  us  of  them.  What  about  Baz  and  Rup?  I  do  not 
particularly  fancy  the  names  but  as  they  have  just  struck  me  I 
am  suggesting  them  to  you  and  Raja. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja  and  all  our  friends. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Spark — short  for  Sparkenbroke,  the  name  of  our  very  lovely 
golden  retriever.  He  was  a  magnificent  animal  and  Bhai  was  very 
fond  of  him.  It  was  his  offspring,  Baz  Bahadur  and  Rupmati,  that 
Bhai  chose  the  names  for  and  they  were  also  very  beautiful.  Spark 
and  Baz  and  Rup  are  dead,  all  having  lived  till  the  age  of  1 3  and  14. 
We  still  have  Spark’s  grandson  and  great-grandson. 
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Letter  81 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


ip. 12. 44. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  2nd  Dec. — also  the  electric 
shaver  and  diary  for  1945.  The  shaver  is  functioning  well  now. 
A  book  has  also  come  presumably  sent  through  you  but  bear¬ 
ing  Rajan’s  inscriptions — Shaukat  Ansari’s  Pakistan.  Could  you 
send  me  some  kind  of  a  wall  calendar  for  1945.  It  need  not  be 
anything  fancy.  An  advertisement  sheet  will  do  which,  if 
necessary,  I  can  cut  out  and  hang  up.  The  sense  of  time  becomes 
rather  feeble  in  the  unchanging  environment  of  prison  as  there 
are  few  distinguishing  marks  to  indicate  the  passing  of  days. 
Hence  a  calendar  is  useful. 

Some  one  has  sent  me  Bernard  Shaw’s  new  book  Every¬ 
body’s  Political  What’s  What .  I  mention  this  so  that  you  might 
not  send  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  you  might  feel  inclined  to 
send  me.  Also  I  might  mention  that  I  do  not  want  you  to  send 
me  Beverley  Nicholls’s  book  Verdict  on  India  which  I  find 
advertised  and  which  some  people  are  trying  to  boom  up.  Ever 
since  I  read  one  of  Nicholls’s  books  long  ago,  I  have  had  no 
desire  to  read  another  by  him.  More  especially  I  do  not  want 
to  waste  my  time  on  his  latest  effort.  It  surprises  me  that  some 
people,  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  excited  about  this  kind 
of  stuff.  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  have  sent  it  anyhow,  but 
I  want  to  make  sure.  It  appears  Thacker’s  of  Bombay  have 
brought  out  an  Indian  edition  of  this  as  well  as  some  other 
recent  English  books.  How  badly  they  do  their  job.  You  sent 
me  one  of  the  books  published  by  them — For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls — and  it  was  full  of  mistakes  and  bad  type  and  printing, 
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and  at  the  same  time  priced  very  high.  Evidently  they  are  out 
to  make  money  easily.  Some  time  back  I  got  Gunther’s  D-Day 
— English  Edition — then  I  noticed  in  a  paper  that  Thacker’s 
have  brought  out  an  Indian  edition  full  of  mistakes.  Why  do 
they  indulge  in  this  kind  of  sloppy  work  ?  No  decent  publisher 
would  tolerate  such  shoddy  work. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  judge  of  book  prices  in  India  now 
but  I  have  an  impression  that  they  are  much  too  high  compared 
to  English  and  even  American  prices.  Even  your  book  seems 
to  me  to  be  highly  priced.  This  kind  of  thing  limits  circulation. 

Narendra  Dev  has  received  news  that  his  younger  brother  is 
on  the  verge  of  death.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time.  Probably 
he  is  dead  by  this  time.  This  has  been  a  great  shock  for  him 
and  he  is  considerably  upset. 

I  suppose  the  children  will  be  coming  home  for  Christmas, 
looking  bright  and  cheerful,  and  your  flat  will  be  full  of  their 
cries  and  movements.  Give  my  love  to  them.  Are  you  going 
away  anywhere  for  the  holidays?  I  seem  to  remember  your 
mentioning  that  you  intended  going  South. 

The  New  Year  will  soon  be  with  us.  All  my  love  and  good 
wishes  to  you  and  Raja. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Rajan — the  wife  of  our  second  cousin,  R.  K.  Nehru. 

Shaukat  Ansari — the  nephew  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Ansari,  a  well-known 
doctor  of  Delhi,  a  great  friend  of  Father’s  and  Jawahar’s — also  a 
Congress  leader.  Dr.  Ansari  died  long  ago. 

Thacker’s — a  bookshop  in  Bombay  owned  by  an  English  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time.  Now  it  is  under  Indian  management, 

Narendra  Deva — a  Congress  Socialist  leader,  who  after  Inde¬ 
pendence,  left  the  Congress  ranks  like  most  of  the  other  young  men. 
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Letter  V^Qoj  82 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


2.1.4  j. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  Harsha’s  and  Ajit’s  progress  in 
school.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  Harsha  has  done 
better  at  sports  than  Ajit.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  be 
the  other  way.  This  shows  how  a  proper  school  develops  chil¬ 
dren  and  brings  out  their  inherent  capacities  which  otherwise 
may  not  have  sufficient  scope.  You  will  appreciate  now  how 
wise  Raja  and  you  were  in  sending  the  boys  to  school  in 
Gwalior. 

Yes,  the  New  Year  has  begun  and  this  is  the  first  letter  I 
am  writing  in  1945.  It  is  well  to  look  hopefully  to  the  future 
and  send  one’s  good  wishes.  And  yet  it  is  also  desirable  not  to 
hope  too  much  or  expect  more  than  is  likely  to  happen.  It  is 
easier  to  avoid  disappointment. 

My  love  and  good  wishes  to  you  and  Raja  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  3\ (V  8 $ 

From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — Anand  Bhawan, 
Allahabad 


6.2.4  j. 

Darling  Bets, 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  26th.  I  was  looking  forward 
to  it  as  I  expected  you  to  give  me  some  news  of  the  people  you 
had  met  at  Vidya’s  wedding.  I  have  lost  touch  with  so  many  of 
them,  not  only  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  my  stay  in 
Ahmednagar  Fort  but  even  previously.  When  I  have  met  them 
occasionally  in  the  past  there  have  been  two  dominant  and 
rather  contradictory  sensations.  The  older  generation  seemed 
to  have  remained  where  it  was,  more  or  less  unchanged  in  a 
changing  world,  static  and  moving  in  the  same  old  groove, 
only  growing  older  and  more  wrinkled,  like  some  old  picture 
which  is  slowly  fading  off  and  developing  cracks  and  is  covered 
with  film  and  dust.  The  growing  generation  changing  rapidly 
in  appearance,  as  growing  children  do,  and  almost  unrecogniz¬ 
able;  rather  attractive  some  of  the  girls  particularly  so,  and 
apparently  full  of  promise.  Yet  somehow  as  they  grow  older 
that  promise  is  seldom  fulfilled  and  they  tend  to  become  replicas 
of  their  static  parents.  Because  of  some  external  changes,  or  few 
new  habits  and  ways  of  living  they  imagine  and  we  imagine 
that  some  inner  change  has  also  taken  place.  Perhaps  in  a  very 
few  this  does  take  place,  but  they  appear  to  be  very  few  and 
soon,  they  settle  down  in  the  old  grooves.  Even  those  few  who 
adopt  more  aggressive  roles  in  fife  are  different  on  the  surface 
only  and  the  depths,  if  there  are  any,  are  not  affected.  It  may  be 
that  I  am  mistaken  about  the  very  young  today  for  I  do  not 
know  them.  Even  these  years,  and  especially  years  full  of  ten¬ 
sion,  make  a  difference.  Change  there  must  have  been  and  must 
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continue.  But  the  slowness  of  the  process  is  depressing.  Our 
middle  classes,  I  fear,  are  a  singularly  devitalized  lot  as  a  whole, 
or  they  are  too  confused  between  the  old  and  the  new,  and, 
being  terribly  cautious  and  afraid  of  taking  risks,  cling  on  to 
the  remarks  of  the  old. 

It  made  me  happy  to  read  your  account  of  the  Anand 
Bhawan  garden.  I  visualized  it  and  a  picture  of  bright  flowers 
and  hedges  and  garden  paths  rose  up  before  me,  another  pros¬ 
pect  was  pleasing — perhaps  even  more  pleasing  than  if  I  had 
seen  it  myself.  It  brought  to  mind  the  continuation  of  life  and 
beauty  in  nature  in  spite  of  the  petty  troubles  that  fill  our 
minds  temporarily.  As  for  Rajiva,  I  am  beginning  to  fear  that 
all  you  people  will  succeed  in  spoiling  him!  I  am  not  very 
anxious  to  see  him  just  yet.  I  would  like  to  see  him  when  he  is 
about  a  year  old  and  can  stand  up  and  toddle  about  a  little. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Vidya — the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  our  first  cousins. 

Rajiv — Bhai’s  grandson. 
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Letter  <^KoJ  84 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru— Ahmednagar  Fort 
To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


Darling  Betty, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  March.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  such  a  bad  thing  for  Harsha  and  Ajit  to  have  a  mild  attack 
of  chicken  pox.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  insurance  against  the 
possibility  of  future  attacks.  I  suppose  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  vaccinated.  I  am  myself  not  a  very  ardent  believer  in 
the  virtues  of  vaccination  but  submit  to  it  because  I  know  no 
other  surer  method.  Since  coming  here  I  have  been  vaccinated 
afresh  and  have  also  had  an  inoculation  for  plague. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  Harsha  and  Ajit  are  flourishing 
at  the  Gwalior  School  and  developing  self-assurance  and  the 
spirit  of  co-operation.  Harsha’ s  growth  and  his  capacity  for 
leadership  are  especially  satisfying  for  he  was  particularly 
nervous  and  sensitive.  This  shows  how  much  better  it  is  for 
children  to  grow  up  with  others  of  their  age  in  the  healthy 
and  co-operative  atmosphere  of  a  good  school  rather  than  be 
confined  to  their  homes. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  in  the  papers  and  elsewhere 
about  our  impending  transfer  to  other  jails  that  I  have  become 
rather  fed  up  with  it.  Yet  it  seems  that  at  last  something  of  the 
kind  is  going  to  happen  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  us  have 
been  formally  told  that  we  should  be  ready  to  leave  within  the 
next  few  days.  Where  we  are  being  sent  to  of  course  remains  a 
state  secret  and  a  deep  mystery.  You  will  know  that  soon 
enough.  I  do  not  mention  any  further  details  about  the  dates 
of  our  respective  departures  as  the  censor  will  not  approve  of 
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it.  It  really  does  not  matter,  for  by  the  time  you  get  this  letter, 
or  very  soon  after,  you  will  get  to  know  of  them. 

This  is  likely  to  be  my  last  letter  to  you  from  Ahmednagar 
Fort.  Today  we  complete  960  days  here — a  long  chunk  out  of 
one’s  life.  But  the  longest  lane  has  a  turning  somewhere  and 
so  we  turn  to — another  prison. 

Love  to  Raja  and  you. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 


Letter  ^Ko_.  8 j 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Izatnagar  Central 
Prison,  Bareilly,  U.P. 

To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 20  Carmichael  Road, 
Bombay 


19.4.4J. 

Darling  Betty, 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  came  here.  It  is  just  three 
weeks  since  we  left  Ahmednagar  Fort,  and  spending  a  day  in 
Naini  Prison  en  route,  reached  here.  This  uprooting  and  trans¬ 
planting  business,  after  having  been  fixtures  for  so  long  in 
Chand  Bibi’s  old  domain,  has  naturally  an  unsettling  effect.  But 
we  gradually  settle  down  again  and  throw  out  fresh  roots  and 
tendrils.  Now  we  two  here — Narendra  Deva  and  I — have  got 
used  to  our  new  routine  in  the  new  environment  of  a  regular 
jail,  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  military  barracks  of 
Ahmednagar.  We  have  developed  the  capacity  to  adapt  our¬ 
selves  and  that  is  a  useful  accomplishment. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  to  Bombay  but  I  do  not  know  if  it 
will  reach  you  there  for  you  and  Raja  must  be  preparing  for 
your  journey  north.  By  the  time  you  reach  Kashmir,  May  will  be 
well  advanced.  May  is  a  delightful  month  there,  though  I  do 
wonder  if  April  with  the  fresh  breath  of  Spring  is  not  better. 
But  April  is  certainly  colder  and  probably  you  will  prefer  May 
and  June.  The  boys  will  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves  and  I 
hope  they  have  riding  and  swimming  and  a  taste  of  mountain 
hiking.  You  must  show  them  a  glacier.  That  is  always  a  red- 
letter  day  in  a  child’s  mind,  when  he  sees  this  river  of  ice.  My 
first  glacier  was  the  Pindari  in  the  Almora  hills  and  I  was  about 
9  when  I  visited  it  with  the  family.  I  have  still  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  it. 
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I  see  that  some  of  you,  deluded  by  our  wishful  newspapers, 
have  been  expecting  our  early  release.  Do  not  do  so.  The 
release  will  come,  early  or  late,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it. 
To  live  in  expectation  of  it,  either  for  those  inside  prison  or 
outside,  is  folly.  Wherever  we  are  we  have  to  carry  on  our 
jobs,  and  when  any  change  comes  we  accept  it  and  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  it  immediately.  So,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  learnt  the 
art  of  adaptation,  and  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  life. 

I  read  in  some  paper  that  your  book  will  soon  be  out  both 
in  England  and  America.  That  is  good.  I  had  a  copy  of  your 
book  with  me  when  I  was  passing  through  Naini.  Rafi  wanted 
to  read  it  and  so  I  left  it  with  him  there. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Chand  Bibi — a  queen  who  fought  and  defended  her  domain 
against  the  British. 

Rafi — Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai,  a  Muslim  friend  of  the  family,  a 
Congressman  and  colleague  of  Jawahar’s,  who  became  Food 
Minister  some  time  after  Independence.  Ele  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 
attack  a  few  years  ago. 
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Letter  ^Oj  86 


From:  Jawaharlal  Nehru — Central  Prison, 
Bareilly 

To:  Krishna  Hutheesing — 18  Gupkar  Road, 
Srinagar,  Kashmir 


7.6.4J. 


Darling  Betty, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  18th  May,  together  with  the  boys’ 
notes.  I  have  got  a  bit  of  a  cold  and  am  not  in  a  mood  to  write 
but  I  wanted  to  send  a  few  lines  for  the  kids.  Also  to  thank  you 
for  the  lovely  mangoes  which  have  come  from  Bombay.  There 
were  4  dozen  alphonsos. 

I  am  glad  you  are  enjoying  your  visit  to  Kashmir.  I  was  sure 
you  would. 

Below  is  a  joint  letter  for  Harsha  and  A  jit. 

Darlings  Harsha  and  Ajit.  It  made  me  happy  to  get  your 
letters  and  to  learn  what  you  are  doing  in  Kashmir.  Riding  and 
walking  and  hiking  are  all  very  pleasant  there.  But  have  you 
had  swims  in  the  Dal  Lake  ?  And  when  you  went  to  Gulmarg, 
you  must  have  gone  up  higher  still  and  reached  the  snow-line. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  games  one  can  play  on  the  snow.  You 
will  see  plenty  of  snow  and  ice  at  other  places  also — at  Kolahoi, 
Amarnath  and  perhaps  at  Sonemarg. 

Yes,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  came  away  and  both  of  you  must 
have  grown  a  lot  since  then.  Still  I  think  I  shall  recognize  you 
when  we  meet  again.  When  that  will  take  place  I  do  not  know. 
But  whenever  we  meet  both  of  you  will  have  to  tell  me  so 
much  of  your  life  at  school  at  Gwalior  and  your  adventures  in 
Kashmir.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  growing  up  bright  and 
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strong  and  healthy  and  enjoy  your  work  and  games.  Love  to 
you  both  from  your  Mamu. 

And  love  to  you  also,  little  sister. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Mamu — the  word  used  for  a  maternal  uncle.  We  have  different 
names  for  uncles  and  aunts  on  the  father’s  and  mother’s  sides. 
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Letter  ^Koj  Sy 


Running  train , 

30.6.4J. 

Darling  Betty, 

Harsha  and  A  jit  are  delightful  children  and  they  are  shaping 
very  well  indeed.  I  was  happy  to  see  them.  And  the  story  you 
told  me  about  them  is  very  revealing  and  creditable.  I  wish  I 
could  have  seen  more  of  them.  But  even  this  brief  glimpse  has 
been  heartening. 

I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  and  Raja  in  any  event — either  in 
Delhi  or  Simla.  I  shall  keep  you  informed  of  developments  and 
my  future  programme.  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  stay  there  (Simla) 
for  a  fortnight. 

Love  to  you  and  Raja  and  the  children. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  88 


iy  York  Road , 
New  Delhi , 

I7‘J-47- 

Darling  Betti, 

I  have  been  wanting  you  to  come  here  and  tell  me  of  all  your 
experiences  in  America.  But  the  last  two  weeks  have  been 
terribly  busy  ones  for  me  and  I  have  been  over-burdened  with 
work  and  anxiety.  The  Viceroy  is  going  away  to  London  to¬ 
morrow  for  io  days  or  so  and  this  means  some  relief.  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  Mussoorie  to  see  Indu  and  the  children 
and  for  a  brief  rest  on  Tuesday  20th  morning.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  how  long  I  shall  stay  there  as  this  depends  on  Bapu’s 
movements.  Probably  I  shall  return  on  Sunday  25th.  At  the 
latest  on  Monday  26th  morning. 

If  it  suits  you,  I  suggest  you  might  come  here  about  then 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  like. 

George  Merrill  has  been  inquiring  after  you.  He  is  leaving 
I  think  on  the  30th  and  will  go  via  Bombay  by  sea.  We  are 
giving  him  a  send  off,  an  official  farewell  party  on  the  27th.  It 
would  be  good  if  you  are  here  on  that  day. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

‘Experiences  in  America’ — refers  to  my  first  lecture  tour  in  the 
United  States. 

George  Merrill — the  American  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Delhi  during 
the  Interim  Government.  George  and  his  sister  Ruth  were  great 
friends  of  Raja’s  and  mine  and  still  are. 
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Letter  ^Koj  89 


77  York  Road , 
New  Delhi , 

1. 11. 47. 

Betty  darling, 

I  have  your  letter.  Raja,  I  hope,  will  be  coming  here  in  a 
couple  of  days  and  I  shall  speak  to  him. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  explain  to  you  the  situation 
here  and  the  difficulties  we  have  to  face  all  round.  It  has  been 
impossible  in  these  circumstances  to  do  many  of  the  things 
which  we  wanted  to  do.  All  planning  has  been  postponed. 

We  live  here  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  almost  all  normal  work 
is  suspended. 

Tomorrow  is  your  birthday.  All  my  love  and  good  wishes  to 
you. 

Love, 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 

Krishna  Hutheesing, 

20  Carmichael  Road, 

Bombay. 


Letter  90 


New  Delhi , 
22. 8.  jo. 

Darling  Betty, 

This  is  both  to  apologize  to  you  and  to  send  you  my  love. 
Apologies  for  not  sending  you  my  greeting  and  love  for  your 
birthday.  I  did  not  forget  exactly.  But  I  remembered  at  the 
wrong  time — when  I  was  sitting  in  Cabinet  or  in  the  course  of 
an  important  interview.  I  have  been  going  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  often  not  returning  till  late  in  the  evening,  very 
late. 

For  the  last  4  days  I  have  tried  frantically  to  send  this  note 
to  you  without  success. 

So  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  You  have  all  my  love  and 
good  wishes. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Jawahar. 
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Letter  pi 


New  Delhi , 


Darling  Betti, 

What  terrible  bad  luck  for  Harsha,  for  you  and  all  of  us. 
And  on  his  birthday.  I  only  hope  the  fracture  is  not  serious. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  motor  bicycle.  Give  my  love  to  Harsha. 

Love, 


Jawahar. 


The  bad  luck  referred  to  was  an  accident  our  elder  son  Harsha 
had  on  his  motor-cycle  on  the  eve  of  his  birthday. 
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Letter  5N( '(h  92 


New  Delhi, 
12.7. jj. 


Betti  darling, 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  safely  back  with  more  or  less 
a  complete  nose.  It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  trace  of  you  in 
your  wanderings.  Pasricha  wrote  to  me  about  your  bashing 
your  nose  in  a  taxi  or  some  other  car.  That  kind  of  thing  might 
well  be  bad.  I  hope  it  was  nothing  serious  and  you  have 
recovered. 

How  is  Harsha  doing  and  what  are  his  plans  to  go  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  ? 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  Ajit  on  my  way  back.  Owing  to  bad 
weather,  I  was  held  up  in  Bombay  for  the  night  and  part  of 
the  next  day. 

Love, 


Jawahar. 


Whilst  our  son  was  in  the  London  Hospital,  my  husband  and  I 
were  travelling  in  a  cab  one  evening  when  the  driver  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  and  I  banged  my  nose  against  the  screen  opposite.  It  was 
badly  hurt. 

Pasricha — the  doctor  attached  to  India  House  at  the  time. 
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Letter  *^Koj  9  $ 


Prime  Minister's  House , 
New  Delhi , 
20.7.JJ. 

Betti  darling. 

Raja  tells  me  that  you  have  been  having  some  trouble  with 
your  heart  and  that  you  do  not  agree  to  be  examined.  You  have 
been  rather  unwell  for  some  time  past  and  you  should  look 
after  yourself  better.  Have  yourself  thoroughly  examined  and 
take  such  treatment  as  is  prescribed.  It  is  foolish  to  permit  one’s 
body  to  continue  ailing  and  thus  reduce  one’s  effectiveness — 
not  to  mention  the  mental  unhappiness  this  causes. 

After  that  come  here.  You  know  you  are  always  welcome 
here. 

Do  come  here  and  do  not  tie  yourself  up  in  knots. 

Love, 


Jawahar. 


APHORISMS  OF  YOGA 

Bhagwan  Shree  Patanjali 

Translated  by  Shree  Purohit  Swami 
With  an  introduction  by  W.  B.  Yeats 

Patanjali  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest 
of  Indian  philosophers  and  systematic 
mystics;  and  after  the  Upanishads  and  the 
Bhagawad-Geeta  his  commentary  is  the 
most  important  text  for  any  reader  who 
would  penetrate  Indian  thought.  This  trans¬ 
lation  is  of  value  to  all  students  of  Sanskrit 
philosophy;  and  to  those  who  cannot  read 
the  original  it  is  indispensable. 

1 2  s  6 d  net 

THE  GEETA 

The  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Shree  Krishna 

Translated  by  Shree  Purohit  Swami 

‘A  beautiful  rendering,  and  gives  the  reader 
a  clearer  and  more  truthful  impression  of 
what  the  Indian  reader  takes  it  to  mean  than 
a  literal  translation  could  do.’ 

Dr  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 

1 2 s  6d  net 

THE  TEN  PRINCIPAL 
UPANISHADS 

Put  into  English  by 
Shree  Purohit  Swami  and 
W.  B.  Yeats 

‘This  is  a  book  to  be  read  slowly  and  lov¬ 
ingly,  for  it  is  full  of  grand  passages  and 
haunting  phrases  from  those  ancient  sages 
who  have  left  us  some  of  the  profoundest 
reflections  ever  made  upon  the  nature  of 
man.  .  .  .  Lovers  of  the  Aryan  wisdom  will 
hope  that  he  and  the  Swami  will  give  us 
more  books  such  as  this.’  F.  Yeats-Brown  in 
the  Listener 
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UPANISHADS 
GITA  AND  BIBLE 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Hindu  and 
Christian  Scriptures 
by  Geoffrey  Parrinder 

Dr  Parrinder  aims  at  providing  a  guide  to 
Indian  thought,  comparing  it  with  Christian 
teaching,  showing  where  they  agree  and 
where  they  differ,  and  revealing  under  the 
difference  a  common  concern  with  the  great 
problems  of  human  being,  eternity  and  God. 
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